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PEACE, HEALTH AND HAPPINESS ARE 
NATURAL GOALS THAT PEOPLE OF 
TODAY ARE STRIVING TO ACHIEVE. 
IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF JESUS AND 
- MENTAL HEALTH, DR. CRAMER USES 
EACH OF THE BEATITUDES FROM 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
SPOKEN BY JESUS OF NAZARETH AL- 
- MOST TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO 
TO PROVE BEYOND ANY DOUBT 
~ THAT HE ALONE HAS THE SOLUTION | 
TO THE COMPLEX EMOTIONAL PROB- 
OF INSECURITY, INADEQUACY 
ANXIETY, UNWHOLESOME FAMILY 
AND SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS IN 
~ FACT, TO EVERY HUMAN NEED THAT 
WE FEEL. IT OFFERS PRACTICAL, 
WORKABLE TECHNIQUES ESSENTIAL 
EMOTIONAL AND SPIRITUAL 
MATURITY--A GUIDE TO USEFUL 
AND WHOLESOME INTERPERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS .. . EASY TO UNDER- 
STAND... RICH IN ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND CASE HISTORIES . . | HELPFUL 
SELF-RATING CHART. PRICE $3.95. 
« 


RAYMOND L. CRAMER 
COWMAN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
747 NORTH SEWARD STREET * LOS ANGELES 38, CALIFORNIA 
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Coming next month... 


10th Anniversary Issue 


NEXT MONTH marks a decade of publication of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
We earnestly believe that the American ministry is to be congratulated 
for making the establishment of this journal possible, and particularly for 
enabling it to grow from year to year. We do not feel, however, that mere 
congratulations on the symbolic significance of our ability to maintain a 


journal of this kind is enough. Ten years in the life of a journal such as | 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY is a good stopping place for an evaluation—a real criti- 
cal evaluation—of what pastoral psychology means to the ministry. 


Accordingly, we have asked a group of some of America’s most outstand- 
ing ministers and theologians to tell us in this anniversary issue of the place 
which they believe pastoral: psychology, as a subject of study and knowledge, 
eccupies—should occupy—should not occupy, in the ministry as a practice or 
in the foundational religious and theological disciplines upon which practice 
rests. In addition, we have asked each contributor to deal with this theme in 
a personal way—with the place of pastoral psychology in his own work and 
thought. The following men have graciously agreed to do this for us and their 
contributions will appear in our February issue: 


John Sutherland Bonnell Harry Emerson Fosdick Reinhold Niebuhr 


Minister, Fifth Avenue Minister-Emeritus Vice President of the 
Presbyterian Church The Riverside Church _. Seminary and Charles A. 
New York, New York New York, New York Briggs Graduate Professor 


of Ethics and Theology, 


Samuel McCrea Cavert Union Theological 


Until recently Executive | Reuel L. Howe | Seminary 

Secretary, National Council Director, The Institute for 

of the <Surckes of Christ Advanced Pastoral Studies Liston Pope 

in the U.S.A. Bloomfield Hills, Michigan acm, The Divinity School 
Edwin T. Dahlberg | ww 
President, National Council Halford E. Luccock Paul Tillich 

of the Churches of Christ = Professor Emeritus University Professor 


in the U.S.A. | Yale Divinity School Harvard University 


We know you will not want to miss this issue, witch will be a milestone 
in the literature of pastoral psychology. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


I enclose $5.00 for a one-year subscription to PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
I enclose $11.00 for a three-year subscription to PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
(Canadian and foreign subscriptions 50c per year additional) 
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7 HE FORMAL anniversary of the 
first decade of PASTORAL PSy- 
CHOLOGY takes place next month. Tak- 
ing cognizance of the symbolic signifi- 
cance of this event we have asked a 
group of outstanding American theo- 


comment about the place of pastoral 


‘| psychology in relation to the ministry, 


to the Christian faith, and to Christian 
theology today. Among these contribu- 
tors will be Reinhold Niebuhr, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Paul Tillich, Liston 
Pope, Halford E. Luccock, Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, Edwin T. Dahlberg, 
John Sutherland Bonnell, and Reuel L. 
Howe. Meanwhile, the January Annual 
Directory—our 100th issue—allows us 
the usual opportunity of a bird’s-eye 
view of the past year and “of things to 


‘come in 1960.” 


Judging by the reactions of our read- 
ers, a number of significant things have 
been brought to them during the last 
year. Outstanding among them are the 
several special issues: Catholic View- 
points in Pastoral Psychology under 
the guest editorship of Dr. Alexander 


logians to critically and constructively 


editorial 


Pastoral Psychology 1959 - 1960 


A. Schneiders: The Minister and His — 


Community, guest edited by Dr. Joseph 


Fletcher ; Pastoral Psychology and the 
Rural Ministry, guest edited by Dean 
Olin T. Binkley, and The Minister and 
Premarital Counseling, guest edited by 
Dr. Paul E. Johnson. 

In addition to these special issues, 
some particularly significant articles 
were published during the year: “The 
Theology of Pastoral Care” by Paul 
Tillich; “The Parish Minister’s Self- 
Image” by Samuel W. Blizzard; “The 
Specific Nature of the Clergy’s Role in 
Mental Health” by I. Fred Hollander ; 
“Preaching and Personality” by Earl 
H. Furgeson; “Tension and Mutual 
Support Among the Helping Profes- 
sions” by Seward Hiltner; “The Pas- 
toral Counseling Within the Com- 
munity of Faith” by Gibson Winter; 
‘‘Persons or Science?” by Carl Rogers; 
“The Unitary Concept of Mental IIl- 
ness” by Dr. Karl Menninger; “The 
Gentle People of Prejudice” by Harry © 
Overstreet, and other equally signifi- 
cant articles. 

Several special issues have been 
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planned and are being completed for 
the year of 1960: Pastoral Psychology 
and Worship Services guest edited by 
Dr. Oren H. Baker, Dean of Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School; The Min- 
istry as a Team guest edited jointly 
by the Rey. Robert A.. Edgar and the 
Rey. Russell Becker of Glenview Com- 
munity Church, Glenview, Illinois ; The 
Minister and His Own Family guest 
edited jointly by Dr. John Charles 
Wynn of Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School and Professor Roy W. Fair- 
child of San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, and The Minister and Youth 
Work guest edited jointly by Professor 
Perry LeFevre, Federated Theological 
Seminary, University of Chicago, and 
the Rey. Ross Snyder, Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. Also Part 2 of The 
Ministry as a Vocation under the guest 
editorship of Dr. Carroll A. Wise. In 
addition to these special issues there 
will of course be other practical, down- 
to-earth articles which should prove to 
be of help to the minister in his coun- 
seling as well as in other aspects of the 
ministry. Wayne Oates is working on 
a series of systematic articles in which 
he presents his own unique and sig- 
nificant approach to pastoral counsel- 
ing through both theoretical discussion 
and vivid case illustrations. Seward 
Hiltner has promised us a series of 
articles on religious development—a 
series which will serve to orient the 
reader “to the sciences of man bearing 
upon our understanding of human per- 
sonality. as these affect religious and 
theological understanding, and religious 
leadership . . . to help the reader learn 
the rudiments of applying his combined 
insights from personality studies and 
theology to the practice of religious 
leadership, especially in the functions 
of pastoral care and counseling and of 
religious education and group leader- 
ship.” 


January 


In addition to these series we will 
have individual articles on important 
aspects of pastoral work in relation to 
religion and psychiatry and other facets 
of pastoral psychology, by O. Hobart 
Mowrer, Daniel Day Williams, Samuel 
H. Miller, James FE. Dittes, William 
Graham Cole, Thomas J. Bigham, Vik- 
tor Frankl, Carl Rogers, Francis J. 
Braceland, and others of equally sig- 
nificant rank. . | | 

Again, it is pleasing to see the large 
number of Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club Selections included by Professor 
Thomas H. McDill in his current ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Books in Pastoral Psychology 
—1959,” From a total of twenty-five 


hooks which he discusses in his article, 


thirteen are either regular selections, 
alternates, or dividends of the Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club. That, we he- 
lieve, is a pretty good rating. We hope 


to continue bringing the same kind of. 


high quality and valuable books to the 
members of our Club during 1960. Al- 
ready several have been contracted for, 
among them, a book of an outstanding 
series of sermons illustrating the use of 
psychology and mental hygiene princi- 
ples in preaching by Wayne E. Oates; 
a unique study of the meaning of death 
by a group of outstanding theologians 
and psychiatrists (a book which will be 
of profound significance to the min- 
ister) and a hook on “popular” psy- 
chiatry by Dr. George S. Stevenson, 
National and International Consultant 
to the National Association for Mental 


Health. Other books that are in the 


process of selection are a book on 
children and the church by an outstand- 
ing religious educator, and a book on 


spiritual therapy by two. outstanding 


minister-psychologists. Here, too, we 


see an excellent beginning of a stim- 


ulating and worthwhile year. 
All in all, judging by the reaction of 


our readers, 1959 seems like an out- 
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standingly good year and we are look- 
ing forward to an equally worthwhile 
vear during 1960. This would not have 
been possible, and will not be possible 


in the future, without the help of our. 


Editorial Advisory Board and partic- 
warly Seward Hiltner, our Pastoral 
Consultant, to whom we give our heart- 
ielt thanks ; also to the guest editors of 


EDITORIAL | 7 


our special issues who have been. tre- 
mendously helpful. Last but not least, 


our thanks and best wishes. go to our 


readers whose constant and construc- 
tive criticism has been of tremendous 
help in keeping us alert to the needs of 
the ministry. We plead tor more of the 
same. A good new year to all of you! 
—S1MON DONIGER 


Darwin and Pastoral Psychology 


HARLES DARWIN’S The 

gin of Spectes was published one 
hundred years ago, just as 1859 was 
becoming 1860. Although this was not 
his first publication, it was, up to that 
time, his most massive. As he himself 
noted in its early pages, the main no- 
tion he was setting forth was not 
original to him. He felt that his con- 
tribution was the presentation of mass- 
es of evidence to support the basic 
theory, and subsequent interpreters 
agree with his wise self-judgment. 

At the time this is being written, the 
last week of November, an impressive 
Darwin Centennial celebration is being 
held on the campus of the University 
of Chicago. Scientists from all over the 
world are assembled here to discuss 
evolution not only in the biological 
sciences but also from the point of 
view of mental and cultural develop- 
ment. They are assessing the permanent 
contribution of Darwin’s work, and 
they are also reviewing the present 
state of knowledge in all the fields that 
were affected by the Darwinian bomb- 


shell. A full report of the proceedings 


of the Chicago celebration will be 


published some time in 1960 by the 


University of Chicago Press, and we 
plan to have them reviewed for our 
readers at the time of issue. 3 

Places other than Chicago have ales 
taken special note of Darwin in the 
centennial year, and it is hardly sur- 
prising that most of these reflective and. 
memorializing activities have been by 
scientists. Perhaps it is not strange 
that religious circles have said little or 


nothing about Darwin in the hundredth 


vear. Verv large sections of church 
opinion were finally proved wrong not 
so much by every detail of Darwin's 
case as by the main thrust of the in- 
vestigation he did so much to stimulate. 
Consequently, to the respectable reli- 
gionist Darwin is a kind of skeleton in 
the closet, a reminder that the essential 
and the accidental were once seriously 
confused; and the less said about him 


‘the better. 


Probably there are additional rea- 


sons for the general theological silence 
this year about Darwin. For one, the 
present status of evolutionary theory 
is such that the issues can be under- 
stood only by 


one who has mastered 
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many details. And if churchmen are 


still sometimes brash enough to tick 
off Freud without taking the trouble 
to examine his books and his evidence, 
they are at least prudent enough to 
recognize that they had best go easy 
on Darwin and evolution if they do 
not know what they are talking about. 
Julian Huxley notes that Darwin turns 
out to be right with surprising frequen- 
cy in the emerging issues connected 
with evolution. But the fact is that no 


one can have a worthwhile opinion on- 


these issues if he has not first studied 
Darwin and subsequent research. 
Yet another reason for the ecclesias- 
tical silence is the fact that Darwin in 
the large is no longer controversial. 
Details aside, controversy in that sense 
probably died in Tennessee in the 


1920’s. Since the church and religious © 


faith are not felt to be under threat 
from the main lines that Darwin set 1n 
motion, it tends to be assumed that he 
can be ignored or left to the scientists. 
HILE THESE, and doubt 
other, reasons make the theologi- 
cal ignoring of Darwin understandable, 
none of them is,.on reflection, very 
defensible. What happens to the theo- 
logical concern (alleged) for every 
dimension of man’s life if major con- 
tributions to understanding it can be 
ignored because they do not have to 
be fought abouts How serious 1s the 
confession of past wrong if it concludes 
in practice, “The less said the better” ? 
And what kind of study of the relation 
between faith and culture is going on 
if no one from faith takes culture seri- 
ously enough to be able to discuss its 
details’ In short, we ought to be theo- 
logically and ecclesiastically ashamed at 
letting the Darwin centennial go by 
without notice, rather hoping that the 
scientists will not hear our whistling 
as we drive by the paleontological 
cemetery ! 


J anmary 


If religion, theology, and the church 
are interested not just in a self-pre 
servative fight, or in concealing the 
memory of past wrong, but rather in 
assessing an important historical devel- 
opmient for its constructive significance, 
then no better start could be found 
than in the article by Jaroslav Pelikan 
in this issue. This was presented in 
the Institute on Science and Theology 
held in connection with the Chicago 


celebration, and it is expected to appear 


in a symposium volume on Darwin and 
religion written by my Chicago theo- 
logical colleagues, to be published in 
1960 by the University of Chicago 
Press. On publication we shall also call 


this to our readers’ attention. 


Pelikan’s article is historical in con- 
tent but constructive in thrust. The 
massive issue between Darwin and 
most churchmen of his day was about 
the “special creation” of man. Darwin 
put his view on this flatly near the 
close of The Descent of Man, “The 
main conclusion . is that man is 


descended from some less highly or- 


ganised form.” Or as he said at the 
beginning of The Origin of Species, he 
was against the view that “each species 
has been independently created.” Peli- 
kan presents an account of the develop- 
ment of Christian thinking about erea- 
tion to show that it had become, by 
the time of Darwin, lopsided in relation 
to the biblical understanding of crea- 
tion. Although he does not say so 
directly, the implication is that the 
controversy over Darwin and evolution 
helped to turn theological thinking 
about creation back to the biblical 
understanding. If this is so, in any 
degree, it means that Darwin perform- 
ed a constructive function in the 


evolution of Christian thought, how- 
ever unintentional this may have been 
on his part. He is not, therefore, merely 
a former apparent enemy who won the 
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land but foreclosed no mortgages. He 
is a friend who broke some images 
that needed breaking, and thereby call- 
ed attention to the need for reexamina- 


tion of the biblical bases of better 


images. 


specially with the help of Pelikan’s 
analysis may we see in new light the 
constructive effect of the Darwin move- 
ment on the understanding of creation 
as “dependence” as well as “origin.” 
But when we move beyond the main 
arena of former controversy, we find 
still other constructive contributions 
not always so acknowledged..We may 


at least note a few of them. 


A pastoral psychology would have 
little to sav #f it were not a psychology ; 
so we may begin at that point. The 
most obvious influence was on_ the 
experimental method in psychology. If 
the early applications of that method 
seems to leave rsychology without a 
psvche, more recent work has shown 


‘that many genuinely basic problems 


can be studied experimentally. Especi- 
ally through Francis Galton, the Dar- 
win movement may be credited with 
major contributions to the study of 


individual differences, which previous-— 


ly had received little attention in psy- 
chology. Gardner Murphy | suggests 
that the Darwin movement, especially 
through Herbert Spencer, moved be- 
vond biology to show that mind and 
personality are at least in part products 
of coping with particular kinds of envi- 
ronment. Psychology is being studied 
increasingly with one eye out for 
culture and another for physiology. 
Finally, the Darwin movement indi- 
rectly brought about developmental 


psychology, which has had such mo- 


mentous consequences, for example, in 


the field of education. These four points 


are of course suggestive rather than 


exhaustive. 


EDITORIAL | 


RE THERE lines of thought com- 
ing from the Darwin movement 
that are of special significance for a 
pastoral psychology? Plainly, the Dar- 
win influences in general psychology 
have also. benefitted pastoral psychol- 
ogy. But are there points of special 
contribution? I believe there are, al- 
though it seems true that the proper 
pursuit of them by pastoral psycholo- 
gists is only now in its early stages. 
Take, for instance, the notion of 
religious development in the human 
person. So long as we take “develop- 
ment’? to mean only the regularities 
and continuities, it is an inadequate 
term to describe the way religious 
apprehension evolves in the human 


being. But if we attempt to bring to- 


gether the regularities and the erup- 
tions, the sequences and the changes, 
the factors that are determined and 
those which come from. free decision, 
then we come much cioser to a true 
picture of the way religion actually 
develops in the person. I would hold 
that the seeds of this lie within the 
Darwin movement. An essay of mine 
arguing this case in detail is to appear 
in the volume previously cited. 

The method of case study in various 


- forms, which has been so crucial in the 
emergence of pastoral psychology, does 


not come directly from the Darwin 
movement. Behind it lies more directly 
Kreud and psychiatry, social case work, 
and our own innovations. But indirect- 
ly, the case study method owes much 
to Darwin, in his stimulus of the study 
of developmental sequences. An illus- 
tration may be taken from Darwin.. 
The “standard of high organisation” in 
an organic being, he said, is taken as_ 
“the amount of differentiation and 
specialisation of the several organs in 
each being when adult.” Note that 
sharp phrase “when adult.” When dis- 
cussing a bird which gets its food effee- 
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disciplined study. So in a roundabout 


and analogical way, but an important | 


out loud about Darwin. 
——SEWARD — 


Spirit and Instinct 


Eve 


tively by having a seeed beak, he one nonetheless, we might have no | pj; 
writes, “It would not signify ... toa pastoral psychology at all in our sense } pla 
bird which obtained its food by having if there had been no Darwin movement. ] tho 
a much-curved beak whether or not In my own recent re-reading of Dar- ] clai 
whilst young it possessed a beak of this win’s two principal works, 1 have been | him 
shape, as long as it was fed by its impressed with his power to communi- 
parents.”” How much baby should look cate. By the time he wrote. those works — 
like father depends on the baby-father he knew just what he wanted to say. He 
relationship. Thus, Darwin laid the had a thesis and set out to demonstrate 
groundwork for our differentiation it. He was not then (although he had 
hetween obvious similarities and differ- been earlier) merely roaming through 
ences, and more important underlying material in. search of an integrating 
considerations. By analogy: Mrs. Jones _ thesis or principle. And yet, he 1s metic- 
may pray ten times a day and yet, ulous and scrupulous in considering all | 
from a normative standard, be a very — possible evidence that could work 
unprayer-like person. against his thesis; and he piles masses | 
Finally, it may be that the Darwin of evidence to support his own thesis, 
movement, by analogy, makes some rather than believing that an illustra- st 
contribution to the “pastoral” in pas- tion here and there would show what he : 
toral psychology. It took detailed stud- meant. Careful and even obsessive man . 
ies of sheep, following the Darwin of science as he was, he was under no | 4 
tradition, to turn up the beneficial ef- illusion that he stood nowhere in par- | « 
fects of trace minerals and antibiotics ticular. He must have believed that | ® 
in the bucolic diet. By analogy, tender open-mindedness and conviction are | * 
concern by the shepherd is not enough, friends not enemies. At least he dem- | .. 
important though it be. Something onstrated the relationship. | th 
more than good intent and _ tender Perhaps in 2059 we shall be able to | 4 
concern are needed if there is to be a break our ecclesiastical silence and talk bee 
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CONTE EMPORARY man has become wearv of all that is spiritual. and this 
weariness is perhaps the essence of that nihilism which has so often been 
mentioned and so rarely been defined. It will have tg be counteracted bv man 
collective psychotherapy. It is true that Freud once declared in conversation : and 
“Humanity has always known that it possesses a spirit: it was my task to ~ seen 
: show that it has instincts as well.” But I myself feel that humanity has demon- 
| strated ad nauscam in recent vears that it has instincts, drives. Today it appears 
more important to remind man that he has a spirit, that he is a spiritual 
being. Psychotherapy should remember this. particularly when dealing with 
collective neurosis.—V1xTor E. FRANKL. The Doctor and the Soul 
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Even the most reactionary theologian today feels 
obliged to pay serious attention to scientific ex- 
planations of the universe and of life, even 
though he may conclude such attention with the 
claim that the biblical account of creation gives 
him all the explanation he wants or needs. 


Creation and Causality in the History of 
Christian Thought 


Editor's Note. This article was pre- 
sented as an address at the Institute on 
Science and Theology, held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on November 28, 
1959, in connection with the Universi- 
ty’s Darwin Centennial celebration, 
and is used by permission of the author 

*- and the University of Chicago. Press, 
which will publish in 1960 many of the 

_ addresses given-in connection with the 
celebration. The author recently won 
the Abingdon award for his book. Tie. 
Riddle of Roman Catholicism. 


ELDOM in the history of the 
7 Christian Church have theologians 
reacted as violently to a non-theological 
book as they did to Charles Darwin's 
The Origin of Species. Neither the 
True WVord of Celsus nor The Revolu- 
tion of the Heavenly Bodies of Coper- 
nicus nor even perhaps The Communist 
Manifesto, damaging though they. all 
were to the cherished beliefs of many 
Christians, evoked so. many wounded 


reactions in their own time from so 


many theologians, bishops, clergymen, 
and Christian laymen. Clearly Darwin 


seemed to be a threat to something 


central in Christian faith and _ life. 
Bishop Wilberforce and William Jen- 
nings Bryan are partly illustrations and 


partly caricatures of a defensiveness 


JAROSLAV PELIKAN 


Professor of 
Historical Theology 
I'ederated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago - 


that pervaded large portions of the 
Christian world during the two gen- 
erations following’ The Origin of 
Species. | : 
How are. we to explain that defen- 
siveness? Even if the answer confines 
itself to the area of Christian doctrine 
and ignores the psychological, sociologi- 
eal, and cultural factors in the life of 
the Church that help to account for its 
defensive stance, the explanation 1s not 
as obvious as either Huxley and Dar- 
row or Wilberforce and Bryan thought 
it was. For diverse and even divergent 
ideas within the broad Christian. tradi- 
tion found themselves threatened by 
the doctrine of organic evolution. In 
the opinion of many theologians, Dar- 
win threatened the trustworthiness of 
the Seriptures by casting doubt upon 
the literal accuracy of the narratives in 
the Book of Genesis; but Copernicus 
had also been accused of subverting the 
truth of the Bible. The traditional 
Christian definition of the image of 
(aod in man seemed to clash with the 
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idea of his descent from earlier and 
lower forms of lite, but the vovages of 
discovery and the beginnings of modern 
anthropology had already shaken some 
of. the foundations of the classical 
Christian interpretations of the mago 
Dei. Faith in the direction of divine 
Providence over nature, as formulated 
by writers like Paley, could not stand 
if Darwin was right; but the rational- 
ism which Paley both attacked and 
shared had already substituted its own 
doctrines ‘of historical destiny for the 
orthodox, largely Augustinian, concept 
of divine Providence. Darwin's sugges- 
tions about the descent of man appear- 
ed to make the Augustinian doctrine of 
original sin through the Fall of one 
human couple untenable, but so did the 
various versions of the idea of Preada- 


mites that had achieved some currency | 


during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

All these Christian doctrines. and 
many others besides, seemed to lose 
their meorings when Darwin cut the 
rope between man and Adam. One or 
another of them predominated in the 
reactions of various churchmen to the 
Darwinian hypothesis. Yet the one 
fundamental Christian doctrine .to 
which Darwin seemed to pose the most 
direct threat was certainly the doctrine 
of creation. Ii evolution right, 
creation was wrong: on this premise, it 
appears, Huxley and Wilberforce, 

srvan and Darrow were all in agree- 
ment. because that premise was sup- 
ported by so motley a community of 
scholars and orators on both sides, it 
seems to deserve some special examina- 
tion. This paper is an historical ex- 
amination of what creation meant 
originally and of how that premise es- 
tablished itself in the Christian defini- 
tion of creation. 

| shall review the origins and then 
look briefly at some of the chief con- 
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troversies over the doctrine of creation 
in the history of Christian thought, 
with the intention of suggesting how 
that doctrine had maneuvered itseli 
into a position where the doctrine of 
evolution was a fundamental threat. A 
study of those controversies indicates 
that (under some providence or other) 
the Christian idea of creation had man- 
aged by the nineteenth century to em- 
phasize those aspects of biblical and 
patristic language to which Darwinism 
represented a challenge, and to ignore, 
or rather to diminish the importance of, 
those aspects of the tradition which 
theology could maintain regardless. of 


scientific discoveries about either the - 


origin of species or the descent of man. 
There is, unfortunately, no history of 
the Christian doctrine of creation. The 
closest approximation of such a history 


of this doctrine is the scholarly work of, 


almost a century ago by Otto Zockler 
on the history of the relations between 
science and theology—a work, by the 
way, which 1s much more balanced than 
the more familiar and vastly more par- 
tisan book by Andrew Dickson White. 


But even Zockler’s erudite study does 


not sufficiently document the ambiguity 
in the very term “creation” which has 
heen present throughout J udaeo-Chris- 
tian history, apparently ever since crea- 
tion. 3 


R, at least, it has been present ever 

since the Old Testament. AI- 
though the story of how God originally 
fashioned the world and all that is in 
it comes first in the sequence of the 
biblical. narratives as we now _ have 
them, it 1s a mistake to interpret this 
story as the foundation for all the sub- 
sequent narratives. Indeed, literary 
analysis of the creation stories suggests 
that they come rather late in the history 
of the development of the Old Testa- 
ment. But whether or not such analysis 
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is conclusive, it does seem clear, in the 
apt formulation of Werner Foerster, 
‘that the primary witness of the Old 
Testament is [the witness] to the God 


who is sovereign over history, the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the God 


who led the people of Israel out of 
Egypt through the Red Sea and the 
Jordan into the Promised Land, the 
God who directed the wars of Israel. 
The sequence in the Old Testament jis 
not from creation to history, but vice 
versa. Thus it is not: ‘The Creator 
(subject) is Jahweh (i.e., the God of 
Israel)’; but rather *Jahweh (subject ) 
is the Creator.’ ’’ Therefore the story or 
stories of creation in Genesis are not 
chiefly cosmogony, but the preface to 
the history that begins with the calling 
of Abraham. Genesis is not world his- 
tory, but the history of the covenant 
people of God. And as the Book of 
Exodus is interested in Pharaoh only 
for his part in the Exodus of Israel 


and otherwise cares so little about him 


that the Pharaoh of the exodus 1s still 
difficult to identify historically, so the 
Book of Genesis is interested in “the 
heavens and the earth” as the stage 
for the essentially historical rather than 
cosmic drama it sets out to recount. 


The vocabulary of the Bible bears 
out this literary and theological conclu- 
sion. The verb used for ‘create’ in the 
first verse of the Bible is bara. The 
sane verb is used to designate the sov- 
ereign action of God in history in other 
passages of the Pentateuch (e.g., [¢x. 


34:10, Num. 16 :30)—passages which 


perhaps constitute the earliest instances 
of bara in biblical Hebrew. All in- 
stances of the verb support this general- 
zation: bara always has God as its 
subject, never creatures. The same is 
true in the New Testament of the verb 
used to translate bara, ktizein. Some- 
times ktizein refers to the original con- 


stitution of the world: sometimes. it 
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refers to an action of God in history, 
especially to the coming of Christ as 
the “new creation.” But always it re- 
fers to an action whose ultimate actor 
is God, though the action may take 
place through created agents. Thus the 
central meaning of the biblical words 
for ‘‘create” is divine activity, regard- 
less of when the “creating” is said to 
have taken place or how or from what 
previously existing materials, if any. 
The most common verb for “create” in 
the Old Testament is not ara at all, 
but asah; and although it may refer 
also to what men “make” or i 


do,” it 
is employed both for God’s “making” 
in the beginning and for His “making” 
in the processes of history, particularly 
of Israel’s history. 

Whatever the Genesis stories mean 
by “creation,” therefore, must be part 
of what the Bible means by the God of 
the covenant and part of how the bible 
looks at the meaning of the present, 
empirical world. The “God” who ts the 
subject of the verb “create” is the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the 
Old Testament, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in the New. The “world” 
which is the object of the verb “create” 
is the world in which Israel lives now 
as a creature of that God. Creation, 
therefore, 1s, not principally an account 
of origins, but of dependence. The great 
celebration of creation in the Old Tes- 
tament is not the story in Genesis 1-3, 
but Psalm 104: “Thou dost cause the 
grass to grow for the cattle, and plants 
for man to cultivate, that he may bring 
forth food from the earth, and wine 
to gladden the heart of man, oil to make 
his face’shine, and bread to strengthen 
man’s heart. These all look to thee, to 
give them their food in due season. 
When thou givest to them, they gather 
it up; when thou openest thy hand, 
they are filled with good things. When 
thou hidest thy face, thev are dismaved ; 
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when thou takest away their breath, 
they die and return to their dust. When 
thou sendest forth thy Spirit, they are 
created ; and thou renewest the face of 
the ground.” The Psalmist knows that 
man must cultivate the earth and 
squeeze the grape, but he looks with 
thanksgiving and reverence to the God 
of the covenant who is at work creating 
here and now in and through these 
means. 


IMILAR thanksgiving and _ rever- 
ence are the appropriate response 
to God’s creating activity as it extends 
to man in the here and now. Another 
Psa declares (Ps. 139:13. ff.): 
“Thou didst form my inward parts, 
thou didst knit me together in my moth- 
ers womlh... my frame was not hid- 
den from thee, when I was being made 
in secret, intricately wrought in the 
depths of the earth. Thy eves beheld 
my unformed substance; in thy book 
were written, every one of them, the 
days that were formed for me, when 
as yet there was none of them.” Obstet- 
rically, the Psalmist was probably not 
as well informed as we are; but anyone 
who has passed from adolescence to 
maturity knows that the acquisition of 
additional gynecological and obstetrical 
information does not dispel, but only 
deepens, the mystery of which the 
Psalmist is speaking. The issue of 
obstetrical information should not be 
permitted to obscure the basic meaning 
of the Psalm: that the God of the 
covenant carries out His creating ac- 
tivity through natural means; and that 
He is no less the God of the covenant, 
hence no less worthy of reverence, for 
using such means. | 
From this insight which Israel had 
discovered—or, as Israel maintained, 
had received by divine self-disclosure 
—into the ways of God in history, it 
followed that neither nature nor history 


had ever been without the presence of 


dependence upon his 


the divine activity, and that therefore 
God was the initiator of both nature 
and human history. Thus it is that. the 
(senesis stories take their place in the 
biblical witness to’ the ways of God. 
The sun would not smite by day, nor 


‘the moon by night, because the God 


of the covenant was ultimately trust- 
worthy and had always been so. The 


‘story of the creation in six days and 


the story of Adam and I:ve both belong 
to the history of how God deals with 
those to whom He has bound Himself 
by a covenant and a law. Thus the ori- 


ein of the universe and the origin of 


man are both predicated of the God 
whom Israel has come know, 
through covenant and law, as the God 
of mercy and of justice. To the New 
Testament this ‘applies, if anything, 
with even greater force; for here crea- 
tion, insofar as it receives any attention 
at all, is presupposed on the basis of 
the Old Testament, ascribed to the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and correlated with redemption. Only 
seldom in either the Old or the New 
Testament is the Genesis story referred 
to as a causal explanation for man’s 
Creator now. 
More often it is read as an account of 
what goes on every day. 

Because the New Testament  pre- 
supposed creation on the basis. of the 
Old Testament, there was no contro- 
versy about creation so long as Chris- 
tianity remained part of Judaism. But 
soon after it ventured forth into the 


Hellenistic Roman world, it found it- 
self obliged to defend the doctrine of 


creation. Both of the apologetic. ser- 
mons in the Book of Acts (Acts 14:15; 
17 :24-28) quote Paul as taking up the 


defense of creation when he addressed 


the “cultured despisers” of Christiani- 
ty. Significantly, in both sermons, he 
is represented as defending both the 
original creation and the continuing 
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creation. St. Justin Martyr, mingling 


quotations from Plato with the Scrip- 
turés, was willing to define creation as 
the shaping of a matter that was al- 
ready in existence. Against the enemies 
of the faith Justin therefore defended 
the rationality of the notion that God 
was the Creator in this sense of the 
word. The earliest known apology for 


Christianity, that of Aristides, declared 


—according. to a very late and rather 
dubious recension of its text—that God 
is “the one who arranged all things and 
pervades them |ton systeesamenon ta 
panta kai diakratounta|.” This appears 
to adumbrate the later distinction be- 
tween the original creation and the 


continuing preservation of the world. 


The Syrian church father Tatian, who 
proved to be a heretic (though on other 
grounds), wrote that God had first 
fashioned matter and then had created 
the world from this pre-existent, albeit 
created, stuff. Other fathers—for ex- 
ample, Clement of Alexandria—tried 
various related explanations of the rela- 


tion between the creating activity of 
God and matter. 


PPARENTLY the first church 

father to assert clearly that cre- 
ation was creatio ex nihilo was Theo- 
philus of Antioch. He writes that “they 
[the prophets] taught us with one con- 
sent that God made all things out of 
nothing ; for nothing was coaeval with 
God: but He being His own place, and 
wanting nothing, and existing before 


the ages, willed to make man by whom 


He might be known; for him, there- 
fore, He prepared the world.” Now the 


doctrine of creatio ex nihilo may be 


implied in the writings of the prophets, 


as Theophilus claims. But it is taught | 


explicitly in only two places in the 
Bible, both of them in the New Testa- 
ment (Rom. 4:17; Heb. 11:3). Neither 
of these places uses the technical term 


for “create,” ktizein; on the. other 


hand, all the instances of ktizein appear 
to ignore the issue of creatio ex nthilo, 
Theophilus finds it a necessary. corol- 
lary to the biblical understanding of 


creation and sets it forth as such. Even 


he goes on to say a little later that 
“matter, from which God made and 
fashioned the world, was in some man- 
ner created, being produced by God.” 
Faced by the doctrine of certain Greeks 
that the world, or perhaps matter, was 


~ coeternal with God and that God was 


therefore dependent upon the world, 
Theophilus declared creatio ex nthilo 


as proof that the dependency in the 


relation between God and the world 


_was all in one direction. So began the 


identification of creation primarily .or 
exclusively with creatio ex mnithilo, 
which crowded continuing creation out 
of the attention of the theologians. 


The identification became even more 
explicit in the man who shaped much 
of the theological vocabulary of the 
Latin-speaking Christian West, Ter- 
tullian. His Treatise Against Hermo- 
genes, now available in a_ splendid 
critical translation and edition by Prof. 
Waszink, is a full-scale refutation of 
the claim that matter existed before 
creation. Creation must mean creatio 
ex nihilv, even though the creation ac- 
counts do not say this in so many 
words. “If God could make all things 
out of nothing, Scriptures could quite 
well omit to add that He had made 
them out of nothing, but it should have 
said by all means that He had made 
them out of matter, if He had done so; 
for the first possibility would be com- 
pletely understandable, even if it was 
not expressly stated, but the second 
would be doubtful, unless it were 
stated.’ In the argumentation of Theo- 
philus and Tertullian—and later on, as 
we shall see, in the argumentation of 


Thomas Aquinas—the polemical target 


of the creatio ex nililo was one or 
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another Greek doctrine about the eter- 
nity of the world. The implications of 
this doctrine for the Christian. under- 
standing of creation seemed to require 
the declaration of creatio ex nihilo. 
Thus the Christian war against Greek 
ideas helped theologians like Tertullian 
to make the doctrine of. creation pri- 
marily, though never exclusively, a 
question of origins. 

What helped to save Tertullian from 
making creation exclusively a question 
of origins ex nihilo was his war against 
Gnostic ideas, as represented by Mar- 
cion. A deep aversion for the created 
world of matter caused Marcion and 
the Gnostics to separate God the Cre- 
ator from God the Redeemer. Marcion 
taught that these were two separate 
gods. The Creator, of whom the Old 
Testament speaks, was inferior to the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Ter- 
tullian quotes the Marcionites as say- 
ing: “Our God, although he did not 
manifest himself from the beginning 


and by means of the creation, has yet 


revealed himself in Christ Jesus.” Thus 
Gnosticism taught a radical discontinu- 
ity between salvation and creation, in- 


cluding in this latter term the present — 
empirical world of matter. Consistently — 


carried out, such a doctrine of discon- 
tinuity would have pushed the idea. of 
creation so far down into matter that 
the spiritually-minded Gnostic . would 
not have to have any truck with crea- 
tion at all. In their answer to this 
denigration of creation Tertullian and 
the other anti-Gnostic fathers asserted 
the identity of the Creator with the 
Father of Christ. Christ “entered on 
His ministry with the very attributes 
of the Creator.” Therefore the God 
who acts in history is the Creator: 
this fundamental conviction of Israel’s 
faith found an echo in the Church’s 
faith as patristic theology defended the 
faith against Gnosticism. Neverthe- 
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less, the root-meaning of “creation” 
was now creatio ex nthilo. 


N THE various summaries of the 
Church’s faith and of patristic the- 
ology that root-meaning took preced- 
ence. When the most masterful of these 


summaries came to be composed in the 


thirteenth century, Christianity was 
once more contending with the doctrine 
of the etérnity of the world, revived 
for it by the skepticism of the Aver- 
roists and by the rediscovery of the 
physical writings of Aristotle. Seeing 
in Aristotle the most complete docu- 
mentation of what the unaided human 


mind was able to discover about God, 


man, and the world, St. Thomas 
Aquinas refused to attempt what some 
of the church fathers had attempted. 


Instead of trying to prove from reason - 


that the world was a product of divine 
creation and not coeternal with God, 
St. Thomas declared that this doctrine, 
like the doctrine of the divine Trinity, 
was a matter not of reason but of reve- 
lation. The dependence of the present 


empirical world upon God, on the other — 


hand, was part of the system of motions 
and causes that underlay his celebrated 
“five ways’; and thus it belonged to 
natural theology, not merely to reveal- 
ed theology. Here once more the po- 
lemical situation compelled a theologian 


to stress original creation more than 


continuing creation and to make cre- 
ation chiefly a matter of beginnings 


rather than of dependence. 
So one-sided was this stress that St. 


Thomas found it difficult. to apply the 
word “create” to anything except the 


original creation at the beginning. He 


quotes St. Augustine as saying that “to 
make concerns what did not exist at 
all, but to create 1s to make something 
by bringing it forth from what was 
already existing.” To this quotation St. 


Thomas opposes the authority of the 


(;,lossa ordinaria, which comments upon 
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Genesis 1:1 with the definition: ‘“To 
create is to make something from 
nothing.” Accepting the definition of 
the Glossa, St. 
“Augustine uses the term ‘creation’ in 
an equivocal sense, according as. to 
be created signifies improvement in 
things; as when we say that a bishop 
is created. This is not the way in which 
we here use the term creation, but in 
the way already stated,” namely, as 


creatio ex nihilo. In the conflict over 


creation and in the clarification of what 
creation meant, continuing creation 
was not at issue, but original. creation 


was. Thus it could be concluded either . 


that continuing creation was dependent 
for its validation upon the assertion of 
original creation, or that the two were 
quite separate; whichever of these con- 
clusions was accepted, the connection 
hetween the two, which had been char- 
acteristic of earlier Christian thought 
and language, was less prominent than 
the distinction between them. At the 
same time, the Thomistic theory of 
essence and existence provided a frame- 


work within which both original crea- 


tion and continuing creation could be 
formulated. 


Although the Protestant Reformers 
did not articulate their theories of 
essence and existence as precisely as 
St. Thomas had, they retained the 
traditional understanding of creation. 
Thus for Luther, God’s “resting” on 
the seventh day meant “that God ceased 
in such a way that He did not create 
another heaven and another earth. It 
does not denote that’ God gave up 
preserving and governing the heaven 
and the earth which had already been 
created . . . He has, therefore, ceased 
to establish; but He has not ceased to 
govern.” In his preaching and in his 
catechisms [Luther spoke about the 
continuing creation, as did Calvin; but 
if there is any difference between the 


Thomas concludes: 


Reformers and their scholastic pre- 
decessors over the doctrine of creation, 
it is one only of emphasis, due to the 
more existentialist cast of Reformation 
thought. The distinction between crea- 
tion and preservation, as well as the 
continuity between them, survived the 
Reformation and became a_ standard 
part of the vocabulary employed by the 
codifiers of Reformation thought in the 
Protestant Orthodoxy of the seven- 
teenth century. One of these codifiers, 


Quenstedt, summarized the continuity 


this way: “God preserves all things 
through a continuation of the action by 
which He originally produced things. 
For the preservation of a_ thing 1s, 


_ strictly speaking, nothing else than the 


continuing production of it; nor do 
they [creation and preservation| differ 


except in their outward designation 


[per extrinsecam quandam denomina- 


tionem| 


T WAS NOT, however, through its 

emphasis upon continuing creation, 
but through. another and apparently 
quite unrelated emphasis, that the Prot- 
estant Reformation helped to shape 
the doctrine of creation. I refer to its. 
emphasis upon history, specifically to 
its insistence upon the unrepeatable 
character of the events in the history 
of God’s dealing with man. The im- 
mediate occasion for this insistence was 
the form which the interpretation of 


the Mass had sometimes taken in the 


later Middle Ages. Folk piety said un- 
reflectively—and learned medieval the- 
ology said more carefully, though often 
not very much more carefully—that the 


sacrifice of Christ on Calvary was 


repeated every day in the unbloody 
sacrifice of the Mass. Even after the 
Council of Trent -and the theologians 
who expounded the decrees of the 
Council had. introduced far greater 


precision and restraint into Roman 
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Catholic language about the repeated 
sacrifice, Protestant theology continued 
to regard such language as a funda- 
mental distortion of the New Testa- 
ment Gospel. Protestant theology 
therefore fastened upon the biblical 
declarations that what Christ had done 
was “once and for all”  (ephapar). 
Therefore the sacrifice on Calvary 
neither could nor should be repeated 
in the Mass. 


For the purposes of this paper the 
controversy over the “once and for all” 
is important because of the parallel that 
could so easily be drawn between 
redemption and creation. God was al- 
ways the Redeemer; but He was this 
on the ground of an unrepeatable his- 
torical event, the life, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. Since Adam 
was a type of Christ, as St. Paul said 
in both Romans and I Corinthians, 
the conclusion was readily available: 
God was always the Creator; but He 
was this on the ground of an unrepeat- 
able historical event, the creation of 
the universe ex ni/lulo at a specific time 
in the not-too-distant past and the 
formation of the first human pair from 
the dust of he earth. Einmaligkeit, 
unrepeatability, was thus predicated of 
creation in analogy to redemption. To 
dispute the historicity of Jesus Christ 
meant to undermine faith in the un- 
repeatable redemption of the human 
race, which had taken place between 
1 and 33 A.D. By analogy, to question 
the historicity of Adam and Eve meant 
to subvert the Christian doctrine of the 
unrepeatable creation of the human 
race, which had taken place about 
4004 B.C. 


It is an irony of Rietopical history 
that the seventeenth century should 
have been both the period when this 
notion was developing and the period 
when science and history were fashion- 
ing the weapons for its destruction. 
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The best illustration of this irony was 
the theological conflict over Deism 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Deism carried to its conclu- 
sion the definition of creation as the 


original establishment of the universe 
nihilo, 
Cause, but 


It defined God as the First 


“first” in First Cause chronologically. 
God was a necessary postulate to ex- 
plain the origin of things and_ the 
enactment of the laws by which things 
continued to function, but He had no 
role in history since the creation—or, 


in any case, a smaller role than tradi- © 


tional supernaturalism assigned to 


‘Him. Orthodox response to Deism was 


mingled with various shades of ortho- 
dox concessions to Deism. By defining 


‘creation as primarily the doctrine of 


unrepeatable origins, Protestant the- 
ology made the Deist attack easier and 
its own defense more difficult. The 
theory of “‘occasionalism,” set forth by 
some Roman Catholics and some Prot- 
estants under Cartesian influence, was 
a noble but somewhat pathetic effort 
to reclaim history as an area for God’s 
intervention. In spite of it, the net 
result of the controversy over Deism 


Was an impairment of the doctrine of | 
creation that rendered it largely in- 


capable of coping with the pre-Darwin- 
ian “evolutionism” whese development 
scholars like Professor Lovejoy have 
traced through the eighteenth century. 


controversy provides the 
background for the effort of the 
great Protestant theologian Schleier- 
macher to redress the balance between 
original and continuing creation. In 
his exposition of Christian doctrine -he 
proposed two theses: “The original 
expression of this relation, i.e., that the 
world exists only in absolute depend- 


ence upon God, is divided in Church 


doctrine into two propositions—that 


it seemed to define -the 
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the world was created by God, and that 
God ‘sustains the world. As the Evan- 
gelical (Protestant) Church has adopt- 
ed both doctrines, but has not in her 
confessional documents given to either 
of them any distinctive character, it 
behoves us so to treat them that, taken 


together, they will exhaust the meaning 


of the original expression.” Schleier- 
macher’s treatment of them makes 


clear that he has at least 6ne eye on 


the “evolutionism” of his contempo- 
raries, a generation before Darwin’s 
Origin of Species. His apologetic con- 
cern is to present the Christian faith 
in a form that will make it palatable 
to those whose Weltanschauung has 
been shaped by scientific rather than 
biblical cosmologies. The accusations 
of pantheism. and subjectivism that 
have been directed at Schleiermacher 
ever since are an indication that neither 
his notion of divine immanence in the 
universe or his idea of the relation be- 


tween faith and fact was shared by the 
main body of Christian theology in 
the nineteenth century. 

The main body of Christian theology 
in the nineteenth century found itself, 
on the Roman Catholic side, allied with 


a philosophy that allowed room for 


science but not always for new science, 
and, on the Protestant side, tied to an 
interpretation of the biblical doctrine of 


creation that ruled out natural process- 


es like evolution as the means of crea- 
tion. The various theories of British 


divines recounted by Charles Coulston 
Gillispie in his Genesis and Geology. 


could be duplicated and amplified from 


a study of Continental theologians, both - 


Roman Catholic and Protestant. All 


these theories are important for an 


understanding of the theological defen- 
siveness which we have been analyz- 
ing; some of them are important as 


the immediate sources for the versions 


of Christian theology that Darwin 


and Research Proposais 


Why Do Men Enter the Ministry? 


This. was the theme for discussion among twenty-four theologians, pastors, psy- . 
chiatrists, psychologists, sociologists and denominational officials at the Conference 
on Motivation for the Ministry, June 5-7, 1959. Held at the Southern Baptist Seminary, 
participants from throughout the nation represented the following denominations: 
Church of God, Church of Christ, Baptist, United Church of Christ, Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, Methodist, Lutheran, Assembly of God, Evangelical United Brethren. 

The following papers of the conference are available in one volume: 

The Protestant Concept of Motivation for the Ministry 


- Unconscious Motivation for the Ministry 
G nethend Booth, M.D., Bob Leslie, Henry Quinius © 
ictiendtiin for the Ministry Among Mountain Preachers 


Christian Prophets otal Mystics in History and Today 


The Layman’s Understanding of the Ministry | : 
Sam Blizzard, Paul Irion, Tom Bennett 


The Influence of Denominational Appeals Upon Motivation for the Ministry 


Theological, Sociological and Psychological Analyses of the Conference 
Paul Irion. Tom Hobart Mowrer 


Make checks ($3.00) payable to: 
Motivation for the Ministry, Box 458 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Louisville 6, Kentucky 


Winthrop Hudson, A. O. Miller 


J. C. Pipes, Paul Southern 


C. F. Midlefort, M.D., Carl Mihidbiiins 


Murray Leiffer, Allen Graves 


Samuel Southard 
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learned and that Huxley was to discuss 
in his later years. Because of the con- 
troversy over Darwinism, these theo- 
ries likewise constitute one of the most 
important chapters in the history of 
the Christian doctrine of creation anil 
probably the most important chapter 
in the history of the relations between 
science and theology. Even the most 
reactionary theologian today feels 


obliged to pay serious attention to 


scientific explanations of the universe 
and of life, even though he may con- 
clude such attention with the claim that 
the biblical account of creation gives 
him all the explanation he wants or 
needs. | 


HE HISTORIAN of ideas must 
always reckon with the possibility 
that a philosophical or theological for- 
mulation has had its day, however 
glorious that day may have been, and 
that the time has come to return. it to 
history, to which it now properly be- 
longs. The famous aphorism of Hux- 
ley, “extinguished theologians lie 
about the cradle of every science as 
the strangled snakes beside that of 
Hercules,’ exaggerates the valid his- 
torical generalization that doctrines are 
born and die. More often, of course, 
they hibernate, to be awakened by a 
later thaw—in the intellectual and reli- 
gious climate. Fifty vears ago the apoc- 
alyptic language of the New Testament 


seemed to be its most bizarre charac- — 


teristic, the special province of the 
grotesque sects along the fringes of the 
Church. Yet that very apocalyptic lan- 


vuage, radically reconceived and rein- 
terpreted moved near to the center of 
Christian attention on the Continent 
in the period between the World Wars. 

Something similar may be happening 
to the Christian doctrine of creation at 
the present time, for a variety of 
reasons both inside and outside theo- 
logical circles. The work of Karl Heim 
and that of de Chardin are perhaps the 
most celebrated instances of how the- 
ology has responded to recent trends 
in science and in the philosophy of 
science; but there are many other 
illustrations, from quiet corners all over 


Christendom, that theologians are lis-. 


tening to scientists with seriousness 
and humility. So serious and humble 
are they in their dedication to the task 
of theology that they will not let theo- 
logians pese as scientists; so deeply do 
they believe in the task of science that 
they will not let scientists pose as 
theologians. \Wilburforce and Huxley 
were-not the first, nor yet the last, to 
confuse these tasks. It seems that the 
climate is changing. What flowers may 


bloom-and what fruits may ripen in the. 


new climate, is not for this historian 
of theology, but for one of his succes- 
sors, to describe. We may perhaps let 


Thomas Huxley prescribe for us our 


Credo as we work in this climate. At 
one stage in his intellectual and spiri- 
tual evolution he enunciated this Credo: 
“Science seems to me to teach in the 
highest and strongest manner the great 


truth which is embodied in the Chris- 
tian conception of entire surrender to 


the will of God.” 


There must indeed arise a philosophy profounder and more living than 
our own and endowed with greater spiritual and ethical force. In this terrible 
period through which mankind is passing we must all keep a look-out for 
the coming of this more perfect and more powerful form of thought, which 
will conquer the hearts of individuals and compel whole peoples to acknowledge 


its way. It is for this that we must strive —ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
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A selected, descriptive list of the most significant 
books in pastoral psychology published during 
1959. 


Books in Pastoral Psychology — 1959 


W ITH the appearance of the first 
Annual Directory of PASTORAL 


PSYCHOLOGY in January, 1954, there 
was included a “Bibliography and 
Reading -Guide in Pastoral Psycholo- 


gy,” prepared by Seward Hiltner with 


the collaboration of Ernest E. Bruder, 


Russell L.. Dicks, Paul E. Johnson, © 


Wayne E. Oates, and Carroll A. Wise. 
The following year the guide was 
brought up to date, and in January, 
1956, additions were made in the 
form of an article by Seward Hiltner 
critically reviewing. the major works 
published in the latter part of 1954 
through the greater part of 1955. The 


works selected for the review-article 


were psychological in character and 
relevant to the work of the pastor. 
Subsequent Annuals have kept the 
original up to date. Reference to these 


earlier Annuals will enable the pas- 
toral student of human nature and 


shepherding to gain a fairly accurate 
grasp of the recent literature in this 
field. 

The pattern set in the initial bibli- 
ography in 1954 used seven major 


categories. The original classification 


has proven to be an effective means of 
designating the general nature of the 


texts presented and apparently help- 


THOMAS H. McDILL 


Professor of 
Pastoral Counseling 
Columbia Theological Seminary 
_ Decatur, Georgia 


ful to the average minister who may 
give particular attention to the cate- 


gory in which he has felt the greatest 


need for improvement. The original 
list follows: 


A. Pastoral Care and Counseling. 
B. Psychological (and Related) 
Understanding of Religion. 

C. Psychological and Psychiatric 


Therapy, for Comparative Back- 


ground. 

D. Scientific Background for Pas- 
‘toral Psychology. 

FE. Historical Background. 


F. Relation of and The-. 


ology. 
S: Special Subject or Topics. 


A. Pastoral Care and Counseling 


Seward Hiltner has forged ahead 


again in his treatment of Christian 
shepherding in his book The Christian 
Shepherd: Some Aspects of Pastoral 
Care (Abingdon, 1959, $3.00). His 
presentation of his major thesis on 
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the meaning of pastoral theology was 
published last year, Ad Preface to Pas- 
toral Theology (Abingdon, 1958, 
$4.00). 
analysis of the biblical and historical 
- roots of shepherding, the careful delin- 
eation of the two major streams of 
thought in this area since the reforma- 
tion, and the shaping of what he has 
termed a perspectival approach. The 
emphasis on perspectives provides a 
methodology in correlating the con- 
cern of the faith with the man sciences 
without injustice to either, and of 
aiding the pastor to continue to en- 
large his function-centered theology 
with greater benefits to the members 
of his parish. The result of this 
constructive work was strong meat. 
The current work, The Christian 
Shepherd, develops ramifications of 
the initial thesis and illuminates in 
readable fashion both the intent of his 
_ pastoral theology and the operational 
procedures possible in the pastoral 
ministry. As the sub-title indicates, 
this work is not intended to be ex- 
haustive, but rather deals with “‘some 
aspects of pastoral care.” After setting 
forth a more elementary statement of 
the original thesis, he proceeds to 
examine shepherding in situations of 
grief and loss, family, class structure, 
“organization men,’ rebels, house- 
wives, and shepherding through Chris- 
tian fellowship. He concludes the 
whole with “The Seven Ages of Shep- 
herding,” dealing with processes (pri- 
marily internal) of human develop- 
ment. 
An Introduction to Pastoral Coun- 
seling (Broadman, 1959, $6.00) edited 
by Wayne E. Oates represents the 
combined effort of nine Southern 
Baptist seminary professors, in addi- 
tion to Oates, to prepare a text for 
seminary training in the. field of 
pastoral counseling. This means, of 


It represented a_ scholarly 


course, that. the work is elementary 
and is written for the beginner. The 
difficulty found in the average sym- 
posium of lack of unity of the parts 
is not readily apparent, but neither is 
the difficulty overcome. Different 


points of view can be refreshing and — 


stimulating provided the reader is 
discerning enough to detect and criti- 
cally examine the subtleties of differ- 
ence. As an illustration, the use of 
case materials varies through the 
presentations by the different writers. 
This cannot be underestimated as to 
importance, for the manner in which 
generalizations are derived from con- 
crete material and appropriately tested, 
and the method of relating general 


principles to concrete situations, con- 


stitute the core of a pastoral theologi- 
cal method. Theological reflection on 
operations’ is not carried through 
consistently, and at times I am left 
with the feeling that some of the 
contributors are more concerned with 
techniques than with the dynamics of 
interpersonal relationships theologi- 
cally comprehended in spite of protests 
to the contrary. Nevertheless, this is a 
helpful addition to the field provided 
a constructively critical attitude will 
be maintained. ; 

That baffling stage of life known 
as the “middle years” is the major 
concern of Reuel L. Howe in The 
Creative Years (Seabury, 1959, 


$3.50). Howe, formerly professor of 


pastoral care at the Virginia Theologi- 
cal Seminary (Episcopal) is now 
Director of the Institute for Advanced 
Pastoral Studies at Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. As PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
editorialized at the time of the appear- 
ance of this book, there has been a 
dearth of material, psychologically as 
well as theologically, relating to the 
middle years, perhaps because most 
of the writers are in this age group 


January 
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and have difficulty attaining needed 
objectivity in examining factors in- 


volved in this stage of life. In this . 


work, Howe builds on the ideas 
formulated and presented in his popu- 
lar and influential book, Man’s Need 
and God’s Action (Seabury, 1953, 
paper $1.75). His design was to write 


for those in this broad age bracket 


as well as offer the pastor constructive 
suggestions for the pastoral care- of 
persons who feel the beginning impact 
of contractions in life as dominant 
over the expansiveness which marked 
the earlier years. He sees the solution 
to the peculiar tensions of this period 
in the power of God experienced in 
wholesome interpersonal relationships. 


This book should be seen as a pioneer- 


ing effort, a beginning exploration of 
the shepherding of persons in middie 
years, and not an exhaustive treatise 
on the subject. It should prove stimu- 
lating to the average pastor. 

From the care of those in middle 
vears, we move to the ministry of 


adolescents with concern for growing 


delinquency problems with the guid- 
ance of Haskell M. Miller, Under- 
standing and Preventing Juvenile De- 
linguency (Abingdon, 1958, $2.75). 
Miller, of Wesley Theological Sem1- 
nary, has interpreted the statistics and 
work of criminologists and sociologists 


in the area of juvenile delinquency for 


pastors and church study groups. 
The pastoral care group of books 

is concluded with a work on marriage 

by Henry A. Bowman, A Christian 


Interpretation of Marriage (West- 


minster, 1959, $2.50). A well known 


writer in the field of marital problems, . 


Bowman has prepared a handbook of 
128 pages offering educational sugges- 


tions on the whole of marriage with 


consideration given to the problems of 
divorce. Resource materials are sug- 
gested for discussion. groups and lists 


of available films are contained. This 
is an elementary work designed pri- 
marily for educational purposes. 


B. The Psychological Understandin 


Although some of the books to be 


considered later relate to.this category, 
only one book of those that have come 


to my attention clearly belongs here. 


Paul E. Johnson, professor of psy- 
chology of religion. Boston University 
School of. Theology, has revised and 
enlarged his earlier work Psychology 
of Religion (Abingdon, 1959, $5.00). 
I have difficulty with Johnson’s the- 
ology and at times suspect an in- 
appropriate mixing of Knudson and 
Tillich. The. result is that Johnson’s 
effort at correlating his theological 
concerns with his psychological knowl- 
edge does not always come clear. 
When this happens, it appears that 
psychology wins out over theology. 
At the same time, this work meets a 
very important need, bringing up to 
date from Johnson’s point of view a 
psychology of religion with the rapid- 
ly advancing field of psychology. 
Relying on Martin Buber’s “I-Thou” 
concept, he approaches religious ex- 
perience critically, endeavoring to 
differentiate between sick and healthy 
manifestations of such experience. 
This book indicates .Johnson’s contin- 
ued development and his own healthy 
dissatisfaction with his earlier work. 
The book is readable, but its depth of 
exploration prevents it from being 
“popular reading.” This is a book for 
every pastor’s library. 


Psychological and Psychiatric 
_ Therapy for Comparative Background 


Another significant 1958 book not 
received in time for earlier inclusion 
is the work edited by Rollo May, et 
al., Existence: A New Dimension im 
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Psychiatry and Psychology (Basic 


Books, 1958, $7.50). May is a Con- . 


gregational minister, practicing psy- 
chotherapist, and a member of the 
faculty of the William Alanson White 
Institute of Psychiatry, New York. 
The design of this work is to clarify 
the impact of existentialism on psycho- 
therapy. With exceptional clarity, May 
wades through the current confusions 
regarding existentialism and carefully 
elucidates the historical roots and 
cultural significance of it. Under- 
cutting the dichotomy of subject-object 
existentialism is seen as. emerging 
from the peculiar needs of Western 
culture, an answer to the loneliness and 
anxiety of modern man. Existential 
psychotherapy can never become a 
“school of thought.”’ “School” implies 
a static formulation, stifling of creative 
thinking. The existential movement in 
psychology has been a movement away 
from the pragmatic American proce- 
dures of developing and emphasizing 
techniques and toward a rediscovery 
of the dynamic aspects of wholesome 
relatedness in which the subject-object 
dichotomy is undercut. The encounter 
-of the patient and therapist of a per- 
sonal nature releases the necessary 
strength in the patient so that he is 
enabled to meet the crises of life. This 
book is for the more advanced student 
in the field. | 

A book called to my attention, but 
which I have not as vet had oppor- 
tunity to examine, is one edited jointly 
by Stanley W. Standal and Raymond 
J. Corsini, Critical Incidents in Psy- 
chotherapy (Prentice-Hall, 1959, 
$6.95). Having for some time been 
acquainted with the work of these 
men, I look forward to reading this 
book. This work is reportedly a collec- 
tion of critical incidents in counseling 
of such a nature as to create serious 
difficulties for the counselors. In 


greater part of the development of 


country (Menninger Foundation, To- 


_ questions relating to ethics and therapy 


seminar fashion, these incidents are 
discussed by prominent persons in the 
field of counseling including psychia- yy 
trists, psychologists, social scientists, 
and others in the social sciences. 

In spite of the importance of psy- 
choanalysis as a foundation for the 


modern counseling, most of the psy- 
choanalytic literature has dealt’ with 
theory rather than operations, proce- 
dures being considered usually by 
implication and often treated as in- 
cidental to theoretical discussions. 
Karl Menninger, psychoanalyst, and 
one of the leading psychiatrists in this 


peka, Kansas), has helped to fill this 
gap with the publication of his Theory 
of Psychoanalytic Technique (Basic 
Books, 1958, $4.75). As Menninger 
points out, the reason for the lack 
of literature on this subject has been 
a fundamental tenet of psychoanalysis 
that operational procedures are learn- 
ed by the experience of being a 
patient, and no other means _ will 
adequately communicate what is 
volved. Although there is much to be 
said regarding this experiential neces- 
sity, this has not fully justified the 
protectiveness of operations from 
critical examination. Psychoanalysis 
remains primarily a research and 
educational procedure of therapy. As 
a method, it is too long and too exper- 
sive for. general use as well .as_ being 
inappropriate for some personalities. 
However, its findings continue to 
promote therapeutic understanding 
and aid in the development of more, 
appropriate therapies in terms off 
adequacy as well as economy. This 
discussion of psychoanalytic proce- 
dures is a much neded addition to the; 
analytical literature. Very important 


are confronted. This text is for the 
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hia- 4M the minister’s best friend. To the pastor 
ists, }who prizes a successful church, which is min- 
fing to the entire community, I am a necessity. 


will advertise your church. Every week or 
th I will call on every one in your community 


of ftell them what you have done, what you are eee 
fg, and what you propose to do. I willtellthem 
vith [the benefits that may be derived from regular 
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will increase your prestige by ctdeiging your 


ulness. 


will increase the attendance at all church and 
liary services by regularly i i every man, 
an and child to church. 


will encourage every church auxiliary by giv- 
the news and complimenting those responsible 
the work. | 


|will act as your assistant pastor, for I can do 
rything you can do and can reach many people 
cannot reach. 


lwill keep non-resident members informed and 
touch with their home church. 


[will be of no expense to you, and you may establish me in your church without cost. 


{| will aid you and your church financially, for I pay for myself. If you will use me 


be fensively I will make a good profit for you. 
ve [will make you a progressive pastor, and will do many more things for you, pro- 


ing you use the plan and service of The eerie Religious Press. 
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more advanced student in the field of 
counseling. 

Robert A. Harper, prominent Wash- 
ington psychiatrist, has succeeded in 
an amazing task in his Psychoanalysis 
and Psychotherapy: 36 Systems 
( Prentice-Hall, 
$1.95). This work sums up the theory 
and operations of 36 systems of coun- 
seling, pointing up similarities and 
differences with a remarkable absence 
of bias on the part of the author. 
Beginning properly with psychoanaly- 
sis, the modern foundation of the 
various systems of psychotherapy, he 
has proceeded to classify the systems 
discussed as. deviations in psycho- 
analysis, client-centered therapy, a 
“variety of systems,’ and concluded 
the treatment with a discussion of the 
group psychotherapies. This work 
constitutes an excelient introduction 
to various systems of therapy and 
succeeds in clarifying much current 
confusion because of apparent diver- 
sities in theory. This book not only 
serves as an introduction to the various 
systems considered, but it is of great 
value in seeing the unity that extends 
through diversity, raising the critical 
point of differentiation between what 
is important and central in therapy as 
over against what is insignificant and 


peripheral. This is not an elementary . 


text, or book for the beginner, but for 
one who has read some of the basic 
literature and desires to broaden his 
scope of understanding, this book will 
be helpful. 

Adding to the growing amount of 
literature on group work, Helen I. 
Driver, training director of the Pas- 
tor’s Institute Committee of the Wis- 
consin Association of Mental Health, 
has offered a practical contribution in 

her Counseling and Learning Through 
Small-Group Discussion (Monona, 


1958, $7.00). The book is divided in 


1959, paper back, 


January 


two parts, the first section being 
Driver’s previously published Multiple 
Counseling, and the second part being 
a symposium in which 37 contributors 
offer practical suggestions for more 
and better group work. Critically, the 
large number of contributions in the 
symposium has resulted in each article 
being too brief for adequate evalua- 
tion. Driver herself has offered a 
significant discussion of multiple 
counseling. This book will be helpful 
to any pastor in spite of the almost 
inevitable inadequacies: of this kind 
of collection. 


D. Scientific Background in 
Pastoral Psychology 


This category includes books by 
writers in the sciences of man that 


have special implications for the work — 


of shepherding. 7 

A significant contribution to the 
understanding of personality is Ed- 
ward M. Bennett’s The Search for 
Emotional Security (Ronald, 1959, 
$4.50). His constructive theory of 
personality rests on the central concept 


of security, not because an adequate 


theory could not be- constructed with 
any other significant concept. as a 
beginning point, but because Bennett 


sees the search for security as the 


major personality problem in modern 
Western culture. The life of Mark 


‘Rodgers, in part fiction and yet to the 


serious student of human nature a 
very real person, is the case. material 


that is woven through the book. The 


deterministic: forces of heredity and 
environment come. to life through 


Rodgers, and this potentially creative 
person is seen struggling against the. 


chains of early rearing and cultural 


pressures until finally the battle is lost 


and Rodgers is executed for killing a 
suspected rapist of his. sister. The 
extraordinary employment of the case 


— 


as 
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material makes this book unique. 


Bennett’s answer to the complexities 


of life is through what he has termed 


9) 


“adaption.” Such ability to adapt is 
not simple social adjustment. Rather, 
to adapt is to meet the necessities of 
life without sacrifice of those distinc- 
tively human qualities of constructive 
thinking and loving. Such adaptation 


can come only with the security of 


being accepted not for what one does 
but because one is. If this has not 
occurred in life, and such security 
Bennett sees as rare in our culture, 
then the task of psychotherapy is to 
meet this need of security in the 
acceptance given the client. The the- 
ological implications of this treatment 
are obvious. 

We have had many texts in devel- 
opmental psychology in recent years, 
contributions which have been quite 
helpful in the field of Christian edu- 
cation as well as in the pastoral care 
of various age groups. A significant 


example is the second edition of 


Elizabeth B. Hurlock’s Developmental 
Psychology (McGraw-Hill, 1959, 
$6.75). However, a major lack in 
developmental contributions has been 


the fact that very few therapists, 


persons actually involved in working 
with people whose development has 
been thwarted or warped, have written 
on this subject. Many of the academic 
volumes have given too much atten- 
tion to the more obvious tasks of de- 
velopment which demanded attention 
hy reason of their extprnality without 
giving appropriate attention to the in- 


ternal dynamic factors of major im- | 


portance. A competent psychotherapist 
would naturally be involved more with 
the internals than the externals. With 


the appearance of Harry Stack Sul- 


livan’s notes, The Interpersonal The- 
ory of Psychiatry (Norton, 1953), 


new insights on internal factors of 


human development emerged. Ernest 
G. Schachtel, noted psychoanalyst, has 
authored a book which in the light of 
the present need will make a signifi- 
cant contribution, Metamorphosis: On 
the Development of Affect, Percep- 
tion, Attention and Memory (Basic 
Books, 1959, $6.00). This particular 
volume comes as a major contribution 
from a man who, rooted in psycho- 
analytic theory, has also been sensi- 
tive to the major developments in the 
whole area of psychology. This is a 
major contribution to the understand- 


ing of the conflict of human develop- 
ment and the psychology of creativity. 


Another book which I have not had 
opportunity to read but which is high- 
ly recommended is that by Gardner 
Murphy, Director of Research at the 
Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Hu- 
man Potentialities (Basic Books, 1958, 
$6.00.) In Murphy’s words, “This 
book is an effort. to describe the 
sources available within human nature 
... (and) to use the information from 
the physical sciences, from the biologi- 
cal sciences, from history and the so- 
cial. sciences, and from _ psychology 
which indicates what sort of thing man 
is, what directions current biological 
and social evolution may give to his 
life in the vears ahead, and the areas 
of freedom in which he may actually 
discern possibilities intelligently 
select among them.” With this inten- 
tion, and with the excellence of the 
author’s previous works as a recom- 
mendation, this book should be quite 
helpful to the understanding of human 
nature. 


E. Historical Background 


The only book that has crossed my 
desk in this field that could be clearly 
classified as “historical background” 
is the new work by William Graham 
Cole, Sex and Love in the Bible (As- 
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sociation Press, 1959, $6.50). Already 
well known by students of pastoral 
psychology for his earlier contribution, 
Sex im Christianity and  Psycho- 
analysis (Oxford, 1955, $4.00), this 
work represents the same high caliber 
of research. Cole, Cluett professor of 
religion and Dean of Williams Col- 
lege, has in his experience as chaplain, 
counselor, and professor at several 
institutions seen the need for a more 
adequate statement not only of sex 
ethics, but also specifically a biblical 
theology of sex. He examines the dis- 
cussions of the sciences on this sub- 
ject, raising the question of the rele- 
vance of the Bible to what is seen to 
be a modern, chaotic condition in the 
area Of sexual behavior. His central 


theme might be stated thus: the Bible 


begins with God, and men and women 
through their response to God discov- 
er the meaning of productive love. By 
reason of the understanding emerging 
from the experience of true love, they 
find the meaningful significance of 
sex in their lives, moving on as a con- 
sequence toward the solution of the 
riddle of sex. His work points beyond 
the coldness of scientific inquiry, and 
the legalism and moralism that have 
plagued Hebraic-Christian thought, to 
the Christian ethic of freedom and the 
wholesome motivation of love for hu- 
man behavior. 


F. Relation of Psychology and Theology 


Paul Tillich has once of- 
fered a stimulating and provocative 
work which in my judgment is the 
most significant book in this cate- 
gory for the year, Theology of Cul- 
ture (Oxford, 1959, $4.00). col- 
lection of essays revealing the wide 
variety of the author’s interests, the 
unifying theme of the whole may be 
stated in his own words, “Religion is 


the substance of culture, culture is the 
form of religion.” A master of the 
method of correlation, he is concerned 
to confront the split of man’s religious 


and scientific awareness. For him this 


cannot be done by an easy adaptation 


of religion to modern scientific or cul- — 


tural thought, nor can the reverse be 
true. He denies to the secular world an 
autonomy that would permit secular- 
ism to engulf theology, while at the 


same time he opposes a theological im- | 


perialism which appears to be the goal 
of much of orthodoxy. Rather he 


seeks a correlation of the religious and 


the secular. He sees religion as the 
dimension of depth in all of life’s func- 
tions rather than a specialized spiritu- 
al function. In this treatment, he is not 
reducing religion to mere human acts. 
Depth means to him that religion 
points to that which is ultimate, in- 
finite, and unconditional in man’s 
spiritual life. Thus: faith may be 
defined as that which concerns man ul- 
timately, and is therefore the origin of 


all cultural expression. His consistency — 


with his earlier works is seen in this 
approach to the several questions 
emerging in modern culture to which 
he addresses himself in these essays. 
There is always the temptation for the 
theologian to adapt his thinking to the 


demands of the culture in which he . 


lives. Tillich, on the other- hand, be- 
lieves that the Gospel can transform 
the whole of life, for it is the power 


of reconciliation and renewal. ‘“‘There | 


is power from beyond existence which 
for us is. verifiable by participation 
This gives quite a different kind of 
Christology. Christ is the place where 
the New Reality is completely mani- 
fest because in him every moment, the 


anxiety of finitude and the existential 
conflicts are overcome. This is his 


divinity.” 
David Cox, Jung and St. Paul (As- 
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sociation, 1959, $5.75), has worked on 
the process of correlating the thought 


_of two deep and complex persons, the 


Apostle Paul and Carl Gustav Jung. 
For the more advanced student, this 
will prove to be interesting and stimu- 
lating reading. Both Paul and Jung 
are treated frequently in naive and 
perhaps glib fashion. Apparent am- 


_ biguities and the willingness of both 


to deal with paradox causes considera- 
ble misunderstanding of the writings 
of both. Because of the breadth of con- 
cern in the writings of both men, Cox 
narrowed his focus to the Pauline doc- 
trine of justification by faith, com- 
paring this treatment with Jung’s 
concept of individuation, and Paul’s 
“bondage to sin” is compared with 


Jung’s “natural man.” Whereas one of 


the significant aspects of the break of 


Jung with Freud was in the former’s 


contention that the unconscious is not 
wholly bad, Paul’s treatment of man’s 
“bondage to sin” led him to see man 
as deceiving himself when he called 
anything “good” within himself. He 
observes that Paul insisted that man 


must recognize himself for what he is” 


before penitence can become the prec- 
edent of faith. Jung provides addition- 
al assistance of man’s self-awareness. 
Charles R. Stinnette, Jr., Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, and 
author of the popular book Anxiety 


and Faith (Seabury, 1955, $3.50), has. 


grappled with difficult and amibigu- 
ous concepts in his new volume Faith, 
Freedom and Selfhood: A Study in 
Personal Dynamics (Seabury, 1959, 
$4.75). The fact that he does not suc- 
ceed in completely eliminating the am- 
biguity surrounding the three major 
words of his title speaks of the nature 


of the task he has undertaken. He af- 


firms the possibility of human psychic 
freedom in a social context involving 
the individual in his relationship to 


God, his neighbor, and himself. It 1s 
through dynamic personal relation- 
ships that freedom may become a 
reality. This is good stimulating read- 
ing for any pastor. 

With a different approach, but a 
concern parallel with Stinnette’s, Bish- 
op Stephen Neill has offered a con- 
tribution from England in his book, 
A Genuinely Human Existence: To- 
wards a Christian Psychology (Dou- 


bleday, 1959, $4.50). The direction of 


shepherding is seen in helping the 
parishioner come closer to the perfec- 
tion of Jesus. The work is concerned 
with concrete situations confronting 
the pastor and is an effort to correlate 
Christology with the modern move- 
ments in psychotherapy. Recognizing 
the tendency to flee from human situa- 
tions of great difficulty, Bishop Neill 
has insisted that from the standpoint 


_of a Christian view of man these prob- 


lems must be courageously faced, the 
relevance of the Christian message to 
the situation must be explored, and 


the correlation of Christian thought 


with modern insights must go on. The 
answers to the crises of human exist- 
ence for Bishop Neill as for Stinnette 
are found with dynamic interpersonal 
relationships. 


G. Special Subjects and Topics 


Sociological problems and the min- 
ister’s mental health are the two major 
areas to be considered here. 


A man prepared in the field of so- 
ciology, LeRoy Bowman, who helped 
finance his way through college as 
an -assistant to a mortician, is excel- 
lently prepared to -write on The 
eImerican Funeral: Study of 
travagance, Guilt and Sublimity (Pub- 
lic Affairs» Press, 1959, $4.50). With 
excellent understanding of the current 
studies on grief work and with a firm 
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religious devotion, he voices the con- 
cern of ministers regarding the cur- 
rent abusive funeral practices and re- 
veals in startling fashion the extent to 
which the minister has become the serv- 
ani of the funeral director. He sees 
the disorder of the funeral industry as 
symptomatic of our cultural sickness 
and modern man’s inability to face the 
reality of death. He reviews helpful re- 
forms that have already been initiated 
and adds his own practical suggestions 
for the correction of numerous abuses 
that exploit the mourning families of 
the deceased. 

Also in the field of social concern is 
the challenging work of Kyle Hasel- 
den. The Ractal Problem in Christian 
Perspective (Harper, 1959, $3.50). A 
native of South Carolina and at pres- 
ent pastor of the Baptist Temple, 
Charleston, West Virginia, the author 
has an intimate acquaintance with the 
racial prejudices and problems of the 
South. Although relying on an excel- 


lent knowledge of the psychology of 


prejudice, this work is primarily the- 
ological. The first part. of the book 
traces the history of Negro-White 
relationships in the South. The second 
major division, “Diagnosis by Defini- 
tion,” deals with the nature of prej- 
udice, discrimination, segrega- 
tion. In the final section, “The Bonds 


of Unity,” he seeks to construct a 


theological position that will provide a 
positive solution to the psychological 
problems discussed in the second sec- 
tion. | 

From the beginning of the modern 
development of counseling, the greater 
part of the literature has heen written 
from the perspective of the counselor. 
In more recent years, several impor- 
tant hooks have appeared written from 
the perspective of those who have 
been patients, clients, or parishioners. 
To my knowledge R. Frederick West 


is the first minister to author such a 
book, Light Beyond Shadows: A Min- 
ister and Mental Health (Macmillan, 
1959, $3.75). Describing the onset of 
psychosis, West carries us through 
the turmoil of his mental illness to | 
the point of recovery and restoration 
to his parish. The value of this work 
is the revelation of the internal strug- 
gles experienced by West. and also 
the emphasis on the need of the aver- 
age minister to recognize the severity 
of stress situations on his own mental 


health. 


There are many other books of spe- 
cialized interest that need further con- 
sideration. Abraham H. Maslow has 
edited New Knowledge in’ Human 
Values (Harper, 1959, °$4.50), a 
symposium of 15 papers presented at 
a conference under the direction of 
the Research Society for Creative Al-_ 
truism. Allport, Fromm, Maslow, So- 
rokin, and Tillich are among the con- 
tributors. 


For those who recognize the impact 
of Freud on Western culture, and his 
singular contribution to all modern 
counseling and psychotherapeutic pro- 
cedures, Martin Freud’s biography of 
his father will make good reading, 
Sigmund Freud: Man and Father 
(Vanguard, 1958, $5.00). Because of 
the personal attacks upon Freud as a 
means of combatting his theories on 
sexuality, this book may serve to set 
many erroneous ideas in order. 


Many other works directly or in- 
directly related to the subject matter 
of this bibliography have appeared, 
but this is the limit of my personal 
examination except for some that hard- 
ly appear worthy of . recommendation 
from my own perspective. Some un- 
fortunate omissions will undoubtedly 
he noted, and these should be called to 
our attention. | 


Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selections — 1 959 


Man and Wife edited by) Emily 
Hartshorne Mudd and Aron Krich 
(W. W. Norton & Co., $4.95; special 
Book Club price, $3.95). “A unique 


demonstration of the ‘team approach’ 


to the family with the accent on the 
clinical and practical. This book is 
unique in three respects. First, because 
it is composed of materials. of tested 
usefulness to intelligent young people. 
Secondly because it is a symposium 
containing summarized contributions 
from authorities in social work, law, 
medicine, and the ministry. It is unique 
in the third place because it is one of 
the few sources of accurate informa- 


tion on the results of marriage coun- . 


seling.”—Albert L. Meiburg, Asso- 
ciate Director of the Department of 
Pastoral Care, North Carolina Baptist 
Hospital. 

~The Creative Years by Reuel L. 
Howe (Seabury Press, $3.50). 
‘When one has been working through 
different channels for the language of 
relationships and the power of the 
personal in Christian education, one 
can only rejoice that Howe has moved 
into a new area with the concepts that 


already have revolutionized Christian 


education for children and their par- 
ents and other adults. For counsel- 


ing, for reading by counselors and 


their clients, and for study groups in 
church, and particularly for the minis- 
ter, this is the book on the middle 
vears.”-Randolph Crump M iller, 


Professor of Christian Education, Yale 
Divinity School. 

A Genuinely Human Existence by 
Stephen Neill (Doubleday & Co., 
$4.50; special Book Club price, $3.75). 
“This summary points to the richness 
of the author’s thought. This book 
deserves and will reward serious read- 
ing. For the preacher there is more 
than one inspiration for a sermon. 
here. For the pastor there is a wealth 
of insights into the relation of the 
Christian faith to the problems of life. 
Perhaps the central insight out of 
which the others grow is that the Gos- 
pel is not an idea, but a relationship 
between a person and the living God 
which brings new resources into hu- 
man existence. For the pastor who 1s 
especially interested in counseling the 
book will provide a clear statement of 
the Christian context within which 
counseling takes place. . ... The clear 
understanding which the author brings 
on the relation of psychology and psy- 
chotherapy to the problems of human 
existence, and the relation of psy- 


chotherapy to the Christian faith. This 
book will clarify the pastor’s concep- 


tion of psychotherapy.”——-Carroll A. 
Wise, Professor of Psychology and 
Counseling, Garrett Biblical Institute. 

The Christian Shepherd by Seward 
Hiltner (Abingdon Press, $3.00). “Tf 
you are interested in helping’ persons 
‘from within,’ this book is a winsome 
invitation to explore the subtle and 
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covert resources of this process... . 
To have read this book is to have spent 
a week-end with Seward Hiltner in 
his study; to have visited with him, 
however briefly, is to have been con- 
fronted while also 
David D. Ejitzen, Professor of Per- 
sonality and Religion, Southern Cali- 
fornia School of Theology at Clare- 
mont, California. 

Jung and St. Paul by David Cox 
(Association Press, $5.75; special 
Book Club price, $4.50). “There are 
many riches in this book, intellectu- 
ally and spiritually. The author did not 
only bring courage, but much logical 
sharpness and considerable insight to 
his difficult task. His book is edifying 
in a challenging way since it unmasks 
some popular glib thinking about Paul 
as well as about Jung.’—Paul W. 
Pruyser, Research Associate to Dr. 
Karl Menninger, The Menninger 
Foundation. 

The Ractal Problem in Christian 
Perspective by Kyle Haselden. (Har- 
per & Brothers, $3.50). “This is a 
much needed book dealing with a 
problem that should be a vital concern 


of every American and especially of | 


every churchman. . . . The treatment 
is not exclusively theological, for 
reference to the finding of other dis- 
ciplines is abundant, but the major 
concern is to look at racial problems in 
their theistic rather than their hu- 
manistic setting. Jt would be difficult 
to conceive of anyone who had read 
these chapters ever trying to justify 
racial prejudice, discrimination, and 
the like, on religious grounds.”—My- 
ron T. Hopper, Dean and Professor of 


Religious [ducation, The College of 


the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Psychology of Religion hy Paul F. 
Johnson (Abingdon Press, $5.00). 
“The book will be useful to the pastor 
who wishes to know more about the 


& 
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psychology of religion, and he will 
find that it does not talk over his 


head. The teacher will welcome it eith- 


er as a text or for supplementary 
reading. It is assured of a place in the | 
growing body of contemporary litera- 
ture in the field of the Psychology of 
Religion.”” — Walter Houston Clark, © 
Dean and Professor of Psychology, 
Hartford School of Religious Educa- 
tion, Hartford Seminary Foundation. 

The American Funeral: A Study of 
Extravagance, Guilt, and Sublimity 
by LeRoy Bowman (Public Affairs 
Press, $4.50; special Book Club price, 
$3.50). “This is a timely and informa- 
tive book, almost the only one of its 
kind in recent years. It brings up to 
date some inquiries begun by others 
vears ago and provides the reader, © 
whether clergyman, layman, or morti- 
cian, with valuable data and _ helpful 
guidance. ... The reader will find that 
the whole volume is a helpful treat- 
ment of a pressing question: the pro- 
tocol of dying in an urbanized cul- 
ture.’—Earl H. Furgeson. Profes- 
sor of Preaching and Pastoral The- 
ology, Wesley Theological Seminary, 
Washington, D. C. 

An Introduction to Pastoral. Coun- 
seling edited by Wayne E. Oates. 
(Broadman Press, $6.00; special Book 
Club price, $4.95). “The book is — 
strong at the point of indicating the 


relationship of counseling to other as-— 


pects of the work of the minister and 
the program of the church. Too often 
writing in the field of counseling has 
seemed to suggest that it is to be un- 
dertaken at the expense of the preach- 
ing ministry or the educational minis- 
try or the pastoral ministry or admin- 
istrative activities. This book stresses 


the interrelatedness of all of these 


various ministeries and points up the 
fact that such new insights as have 
come from the counseling approach 


The Ministry as a Vocation 


IS NOW AGAIN AVAILABLE 


LL of our special issues dealing concretely with some special area” 


of pastoral care or the minister’s other work have met with a uni- 
formly enthusiastic response. No special issue, however, has been greeted 
with as great enthusiasm as our special issue on The Ministry as a Voca- 
tion—an issue in which a group of outstanding theologians, ministers, 


| and psychiatrists have joined to study and explore the real meaning of 


the ministry as a vocation; the problems which it presents, and the an- 
swers to these problems. As a matter of fact, so great was the response to 
this special issue that it was exhausted two weeks after publication. 


Because of the continuing demand for this special issue by our sub- 


scribers, who wanted extra copies for themselves and who were dis- 


tributing them also among their fellow ministers, board members, and 
their fellow professionals in the community, we are bringing out a new 
edition of this issue and it is now available at the following reduced 
rates: 


Single copies 50¢ each 
or more copies 
10 99 99 99 99 


You can now order this important issue for yourself, as well as for 
your board members, the physicians in your community, and other pro- 
fessional people who should know more about the ministry as a vocation: 


of 
The Ministry as a Vocation. 


THE CALL TO THE MINISTRY 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Carroll A. Wise ~ | Great Neck, N. Y. 
UNCONSCIOUS MOTIVATION IN THE : 
VOCATION Please send ,..... copy (copies) of 
By Gotthard Booth, M. D. The Ministry as a Vocation 


THE PARISH MINISTER'S SELF-IMAGE OF 
HIS MASTER ROLE 


VOCATION, THEISM, AND TESTING 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL-PS YCHIATRIC | 
APPRAISAL OF CANDIDATES FOR ZOMG . 
MISSIONARY SERVICE 

By M. O. Williams, Jr. 
THE CHURCH AS VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR 
By Richard O. Belcher 
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have their contribution to make to ad- 
ministration, education, evangelism, 
and the like.’—Myron T. Hopper, 
Dean and Professor of Religious Edu- 
cation, The College of the Bible, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

Counseling and Learning Through 
Small-Group Discussion by Helen I. 
Driver (Monona Publications, $7.00; 


special Book ‘Club price, $4.95). The | 


book is written by an author who has 
specialized in the training of minis- 
ters and ministerial students in in- 
dividual and group counseling, supple- 
mented by 37 other. contributors, 
among them some of our most out- 
standing teachers of pastoral counsel- 
ing. “The minister has always worked 
with groups, but he has not always 
studied what happens in groups and 
how to make groups more helpful to 
persons. Modern psychotherapy and 
education are doing this. This new 
book is a study of this process. . . . 
Many of the techniques and insights 
provided here can be taken over and 
used effectively by the pastor.”—Car- 
roll A. Wise, Professor of Psychology 
and Counseling, Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute. 

Faith, Freedom and Selfhood by 
Charles R. Stinnette, Jr. (Seabury 
Press, $4.75; special Book Club price, 
$3.75). “In these lectures given at the 
Washington Cathedral, the College of 
Preachers, and elsewhere to parish 
ministers, Charles Stinnette wrestles 
with the problems of freedom con- 
fronting man in our contemporary so- 
ciety ... What we urgently need and 
what these lectures seek to give is a 
theology of Christian freedom ... It 
is the concern of the author to return 
to Biblical theology to discover the 
whole man of body-mind-social re- 
latedness. Freedom is not there given 
as escape from confining requirements 
_but rather a covenant relation with 


God who expects a responsible use of | 


freedom to choose and uphold the 
common life.”—Paul E. Johnson, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology of Religion, F.s- 
ton Universitly School of Theology. 
Sex and Love in the Bible ly Wil- 
liam Graham Cole (Association Press, 
$6.50; special Book Club price, $4.95). 
“To the best of my knowledge, this 
is the first major scholarly attempt to 
face up to what the Bible really teach- 
es about all aspects of sex. This fact 
alone is significant in exposing our 
phobias about relating hunian sexuali- 
ty to the divine purpose. Considering 
the importance of sex as a central 
element in human life, and the forth- 
right way in which the Bible discusses 
sexual phenomena, the failure to treat 
the subject as a proper field for seri- 
ous and coordinated study reflects an 
almost pathological attitude which has 
run like a dark streak through most 
of our Christian history. So the ap- 
pearance of the first book in this field 
must be regarded as an event of major 
significance. When we add to this the 
fact that the work has been thoroughly 
and painstakingly done by a man 
peculiarly qualified by his earlier train- 


ing to do it, no doubt remains that this _ 


volume, in publishers’ jargon, really 
meets ‘a long-felt want.’ ’’—David R. 
Mace, Associate Professor of Family 
Studies, University of Pennsylvania. 

Critical Incidents in Psychotherapy 
edited by Stanley W. Standal and 
Raymond J. Corsini (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., $6.95; special Book Club price, 
$4.50). “This book performs a unique 
function. Nowhere else, to my knowl- 
edge, can one as quickly and conven- 
iently get a sampling of what are con- 


sidered to be critical, crucial incidents | 


in psychotherapy, together with brief, 
incisive, frank comments on how these 


incidents were handled. Not the least _ 


of the merits of this book are that the 
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Here is the kind of 
reference which should be a ‘must’ for 
every church library.”—James_ B. 
Ashbrook, minister of The First Bap- — 
tist Church in Granville, Granville, 


Ohio. 


incidents are stripped down to their 
essentials; that the comments are all 
focused on the incident, and that there 
is a minimum of the irrelevant detail 
and jargon so common in books in this 
area.””— Clarence Leuba, Chairman, 


Psychology Department, Antioch Col- - 


lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio. | 


rae DIVIDENDS AND SPECIAL 
SELECTIONS 


Encyclopedia for Church Group 


Leaders edited by Lee J. Gable 
(Association Press, $7.95). “The book 
is a major attempt to bring together 
in one volume materials, both secular 
and religious, designed to strengthen 
and deepen the quality of church lead- 
ership. I know of no single work that 
offers such a wealth of helpful arti- 


cles .as this. .°. 


Premarital Counseling—A Manual 
for Ministers by Granger E. West- 
berg (National Council of the Church- 
es of Christ in the U. S. A., 50c.) 
“This Manual will challenge ministers 
to take their Christian responsibilities 
more seriously by encouraging pre- 
marital conversations and courses for 
those interested in marriage. Pastors 
who are looking for the first steps to- 
ward a ministry to engaged couples 
will find clear and specific sugges- 
tions in this booklet.’”—Samuel South- 
ard, Associate Professor of Psychology 


TWO VOLUMES IN ONE 


COUNSELING AND LEARNING 
THROUGH 


SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION 


by HELEN I. DRIVER, Ph.D. and CONTRIBUTORS 


The September, 1959 Selection of the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY Book Club 
BOOK I — MULTIPLE COUNSELING, 280 pp., complete, unabridged. 
Listed among significant books and recommended to religious counselors by PAST OR AL 


PSYCHOLOGY 


“The first wice for the minister who is interested in 
developing his role as a potential leader in preventive 
mental hygiene through small group activity.’ 


Book Review, Dr. Robert C. Leslie 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


BOOK II — SYMPOSIUM: SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION AS AN. AID TO 


LEARNING, 184 pp. 


Thirty nine iene describing group projects by leaders in the fields of education, religious 


_ and teacher training, psychotherapy. 


“Can serve equally well as a textbook in leadership 
training and a manual for counselors and teachers. . 


Book Review, Dr. W. V. Bell, 
ADULT LEADERSHIP 


TWO VOLUMES IN ONE, 464 pp., illust., 600-item bibliog.. index. 


Send on approval if requested 
MONONA PUBLICATIONS — 803 angers Road — Madison 4— Wisconsin 


Postpaid, $7.00. 
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of Religion, Southern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary. 


~The Church and Mental Health 
edited by Paul B. Maves (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $4.50). “This book 
succeeds in giving the minister a deep 
appreciation of the value and possibili- 
ties of his own work. It is also a book 
which might well be a basis for dis- 


cussion between groups of ministers 


-and psychiatrists. Any minister who 
reads it thoughtfully cannot help but 


become enriched.”—Carroll A. Wise, 


Professor of Psychology and Coun- 
seling, Garrett Biblical Institute. 


Theology of Culture by Paul Tillich 


(Oxford University Press, $4.00). 
Selected essays by one of the world’s 
greatest theologians containing some 
of his most profound and clearest 
thinking on the relationship of religion 
-and culture—a theme which is at the 
center of Paul Tillich’s interest—ex- 
ploring the religious dimension of 
man’s activity in politics, art, psy- 
choanalysis, philosophy, education, 
history, and science. “All of these 
essays reflect the basic understanding 
of the nature of religion and of cul- 
ture and of the relation between them. 
That Tillich has such an understand- 
ing is undoubtedly one of the impor- 
tant reasons why he, like Schleiermach- 
er in his day, can address the cultured 
despisers of religion in our time and 
can make sense to them.”—Perry Le- 
Fevre, Assistant Professor of The- 
ology and Education, Federated The- 
ological Faculty, The University of 
Chicago. 

Marriage Counseling: A Casebook 
edited for the American Association 
of Marriage Counselors by Emily H. 


Mudd and others (Association Press, 


$6.50). This is the official counsel- 
ing casebook prepared for the Ameri- 
can Association of Marriage Coun- 


selors by thirty-eight experts of the 
Association who share their experi- 
ence in marriage counseling around 
the most frequently encountered prob- 
lems that arise before marriage, during 
marriage, and after marriage—the 


kind of problems that constantly baffle 


the minister in his attempts to counsel 
in these tragic situations. 


The Riddle of Roman Catholicism 
by Jaroslav Pelikan (Abingdon Press, 
$4.00). This new study of Roman 
Catholicism by an outstanding Pro- 


-testant scholar and student of Roman 


Catholicism, is the winner of the cur- 
rent $12,500 Abingdon Award, and is 
a profoundly and soundly documented 
treatment of the essential nature of 
Roman Catholicism—its history, be- 


liefs, and practices—presented in an 


unbiased and comprehensive way. 


Role Playing in Leadership Train- 
ing and Group Problem Solving by 
Alan F. Klein (Association Press, 
$3.50). “This book, in my judgment, 
is one of the most needed and most 
comprehensive treatment of the sub- 
ject of role playing yet available.”— 
From the “International Journal of 
Religious Education.” 


The Power of God in a Parish 
Program by Joseph E. McCabe ( West- 
minster Press, $3.50). “Dr. McCabe 
puts a finger on one of the most cri- 
tical needs of church people today: to 
understand that Christian discipleship 
is not easy. As a pastor, he discloses 
deep concern over the spiritual life of 


“his people. This man’s testimony to his 


efforts to bring the power of God into 


the life of each person in his parish 


through Christian disciplines is needed 


in these days of complacent worship . 


in air-conditioned sanctuaries on soft- 
ly cushioned pews.’’—From the 
“Christian Century.” | 
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qualified psychologists. | 
_ ministers can be of great psychological 
help to their counselees, the more alert 


Specialist Services in Psychology 


ECENT YEARS have seen a 

striking increase in psychology’s 
appreciation of the role of religion in 
human adjustment and in the work of 
ministers of religion in helping people 
better to understand themselves and 
to. develop worthwhile goals in life. 
The work of pastoral counseling has 
been increasingly bridging the gulf 
between religion and the science of 
psychology. Just as psychologists’ re- 
spect for pastoral counseling by psy- 


_chologically sophisticated and sensitive 
. ministers of religion has grown, so has 


the appreciation by ministers of the 
values for them inherent in psychology 
as science and profession and, like- 


wise, their recognition of their fre- — 


quent need for consultation with, or 
referral to, experienced and highly 
While most 


and sensitive they are, the more often 


they recognize special problems and 
needs, which in the interest of their. 


counselees, should be referred to the 
specialist. Sometimes, these problems 
should be taken to the psychiatrist ; 
sometimes they are of the sort for 
which psychologists have the best spe- 
cialized knowledge and experience. 


The American Psychological Asso- 
ciation has been sensitive for many 
years to the public’s need of psy- 
chological services and to the lack of 
means by which the public can identify 


and choose a competent. and qualified 


psychologist for consultation. Fifteen 
states now have statutes recognizing 
psychology as a profession and setting 
minimum standards for those who 
serve the public for fees or who wish 
to call themselves “certified psycholo- 
gists.” While this is a good beginning, 
most members of the -public are not 
yet given practical help when seeking 
psychological services. | 

In 1954, the American. Psychologi- 

cal Association set up the American 
Board for Psychological Services for 
the purpose of developing standards 
for public service. or private practice 
in psychology, to evaluate the services 
or those agencies and individuals who 
wished voluntarily to be registered 
with and certified by the Board, and 
to publish an informative directory 
for public use in seeking appropriate - 
psychological services. 

The Directory of American Psy- 
chological Services, 1960, is the second 
Directory to be published by the 
Board. It contains information about 
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180 individuals or agencies offering 


specialized psychological services to 
the public. While the Board’s stand- 
ards for registration and listing in this 
Directory are very high, it must be 
emphasized that the present Directory 
listing is but a small proportion of 
those who probably meet the Board’s 
criteria for listing. There may be as 
many as 1000 agencies and individuals 
in the United States giving excellent 
psychological services of the kind 
which would qualify for description in 
this Directory. However, application 
to the Board for evaluation is a pure- 
ly voluntary affair and it carries with 
it a sizeable fee. Those whose services 
are of such quality that they meet 


the Board’s requirements are well. 


known in their communities and thev 
have no need, themselves, of a Direc- 
tory of this sort. Those who have 
voluntarily paid the Board’s fees and 
have permitted themselves to be eval- 
uated by the Board’s rigorous and 
time-consuming procedures have done 
so out of a sense of responsibility both 
to the public and to their science- 
profession of psychology. They share 
the Board’s belief that it is in the 
interest of high standards in the pro- 
fession as well as in the interest of 
the psychologically needy public to 
provide a Directory of those who meet 
high standards of competence and 
quality in their public psychological 
services. 

There is no doubt but what the size 
of the Directory will increase with 
each edition and it is hoped that the 
Board’s work will be so appropriately 
subsidized that eventually it will be 
possible for all agencies and individ- 
uals who meet the Board’s high stand- 
ards to be listed in the Directory. 


While the Board vouches for the 
competence, ethics, and quality of 


January 


psychological services of those listed 
in the Directory, pastoral counselors 
are advised to use additional sources 
of information if there is no accredit- 


ed agency or individual in their areas. © 


The Directory gives a complete list 
of Diplomates of the American Board 
of Examiners in Professional Psy- 
chology by city of address: any one 
of these Diplomates would very likely 
be able to direct the pastoral coun- 
selor to the most competent psycholo- 
gists in his vicinity. Also, departments 
of psychology. at nearby colleges or 


universities should be able to give 


appropriate advice on the selection of 
competent psychologists. 

There are some 9 major areas of 
work that involve psychological serv- 
ices. Some perform only one specific 
service, while others render several 


services. In order to find the psycholo-_ 


gist or psychological’ agency for the 
particular need for which the minister 
is looking for help, psychologists and 
psychological agencies are listed by 
name and followed by a code let- 
ter which indicates the type of serv- 
ice which the individual or agency 
performs. For example, an individu- 


al or agency showing the letter “A” | 
only does 


work in: Services for 
children; diagnostic testing, play 
therapy, and counseling. The letters 
“ABC” indicate that the following 
services are performed: “A”—Serv- 


ices for children; diagnostic testing, — 


play therapy, counseling; “B”—Re- 
medial speech and/or reading with 
children and youths; ‘“C”—Services 
for adults; diagnostic testing, coun- 
seling, psychotherapy. 

The complete list of the 9 principal 
psychological services is as follows: 


A—Services for children, diag- 
play therapy, 


nostic testing, 
counseling. 
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B—Remedial speech and/or read- 
ing with children and youths. 
C—Services for adults; diagnos- 
tic: testing, counseling, psycho- 
therapy. | 
D—Vocational and. educational 
guidance ; measurement of apti- 
tudes and abilities; selection of 
jobs, schools, camps, training 
programs. | 
F—Staff selection and develop- 
ment; testing potential employ- 
ees, counseling of managers, 
other services to employers and 
industry. 


various kinds for 
industry, government, organ- 
izations and _ agencies. Human | 
factors engineering work. 

G—Test construction and valida- 
tion services. | 

H—Residential care and treat- 
ment for children with various 
problems and handicaps. 

I—Job training and/or placement 
for handicapped youths. 


The Directory sells for $1.50 and 
may be obtained from the American 
Board for Psychological Services, 
Karl F. Heiser, Ph.D., president, 
Glendale, Ohio. Dr. Heiser will be 
happy to correspond with readers who 
have questions on the Board’s work. 


F. Hetser, Px.D. 
President 
American Board for 


Psychological Serzices 
Glendale, Ohio. 


| Directory of 
American Psychological 
Services—1960 | 


ALABAMA 
Montgomery 
Verna L. 


Wool 
373 S. Ripley Street 
Services: ACD 


2 


ARIZONA 
Tucson 
Applied Research Laboratory 


University. of Arizona 
Services: EF 


CALIFORNIA 
Arcata 
Esther Allen Gaw 


1517 Virginia Way 
Services: 


Berkeley 
Counseling Center, 
Universiy of California 
Berkeley 
Services: ACD 

Los Altos 
Finney and Hamister 
86. Third Street 
Services: 

Los Angeles 
Los Angeles Psychiatric Service 


8770 West Whitworth Drive (35) 
Services: 


800 S. Robertson Blvd. 
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Los Angeles rae Center 


Services: AC 


Psychological Service Associates 
1314 Westwood Beulevard (24) 
Services: ACDE 


Suicide Prevention Center 
Building 100, oom 446, 

1100 North Mission Road (33) 
Services: 


Wilshire Psychological and 
Marriage Counseling. Center 
Wilshire-Westlake Building. 
2007 Wilshire Boulevard (57) 
Services: AC 


Pasadena 


Glaser, Snowden & Associates 
595 East Colorado Boulevard 
Services: CEF 


Pasadena Counseling Center 
1136 Steuben Street 
Services: DE 


San Diego 
Daniel H. Harris 
2630 First Avenue (3). 
Services: ACDE 

San - Francisco 
Sheldon I. Mort 
655 Sutter eae "Room 608 . 
Services: E. 

San Marino 
Jean M. Devening 
2400 Mission Street 
Services: ACDE 


Santa Barbara 


Devereux Ranch Schools (California 
Branch of the Devereux Poundation) 


P.O. Box 1079 
Services: ABH 
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Whittier 
Whittier Psychological and 
Marriage Counseling Center 
Bank of America Building, 
Philadelphia and Greenleaf 
Services: AC 


COLORADO 
Denver 


Psychological Consulting Services, 
University of Denver 

1420 Court Place (2) 

Services: ABCDE 


Psychological Services for Children 
University of Denver 10) 
Services: 


Carla Swan 
461 Humboldt Street (18) 
Services: AD 


Swartzlander and Heyer 
Suite 401 P.B.M.I. Building, 
333 West Colfax Avenue (4) 
Services: DEF 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 


Eastern Personnel Service 
(Community Advisory Service Center) 
258 Golden Hill Street (4) 

Services: 


Randall B. 
Eastern Personnel Service 
258 Golden Hill Street (4) 
Services: E 


Darien 


Helen Reed Thompson 
43 Corbin Drive, PO. Box 25 
Services: A 


Madison 
Grove Schoo] 
Copse Road 
Services: AH 
New Haven 
Elisabeth F. Hellersberg 


641 Whitney Avenue 
Services: AC 


Psychological Services of Connecticut, Ine. 


BH) Howard Avenue 
Services: ACDE 
Sherman 
Josephine H. Ross 
Timber Trails, Route 37 
Services: AC 
South Norwalk 
David Norman Ulrich 
West Avenue 
Services: A 
Stamford 
Clark, Channell, Ine. 


One Atlantic Street 
Services: DEF 


Man-Management Center 
110 Prospect Street 
Services: ACDEF 


Westport 


Nordli. Ogan, Wilson Associates 
P.O. Box 0 
Services: CDEF 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 
Guidance Associates 
1526 Gilpin Avenue (6) 
Services: ABCDE 


FLORIDA 


Fort Lauderdale 


Broward Mental Hygiene Clinic, Inc. 
16 S.E. 18th Street 
Services: ACD 


Harold Kenneth Fink 
809 Northeast 20th Avenue 
Services: ACD 


Gainesville 
Audrey S. Schumacher 


J. Hillis Miller Health Center 
Services: ACD 


University Counseling | Center, 
University of Florida 

308 Administration ‘Building 
Services: ACD 


Miami 
Byron Harless & Associates, Inc. 
1451 N. Bayshore Drive 
Services: ACDE 
Jewish Vocational Service 
10 N.E. Third Avenue (32) 
Services: ACDI 


St. Petersburg 


Child Guidance Clinic of Pinellas County, 
Inc 


4032 Central Avenue 
Services: AC 


Tampa 


Byron Harless & Associates, Inc. 
420 W. Lafayette Street 
Services: ABCDE 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta 


Consulting Psychologists, Inc. 
805 Peachtree Building N.E. 
Services: ACDE 


Q. us 
119 Street, N.E. (9) 
Services: ACDE 


‘Koff Clinic 
136 Eleventh N.E. 
Services: ACI 


The Ministers Own Mental Health 


Last year, after many years of preparation, PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
published a special issue devoted entirely to the theme of “The Min- 
ister’ s Own Mental Health.” This was a symposium by some of Amer- 

_ica’s outstanding theologians and psychiatrists, exploring with profound 
wisdom and insight some of the practical’ and basic problems which 
face the minister in his daily work, and pointing to ways and means 
through which the minister can not only become more effective in his 
work, but conserve his own emotional and mental well-being. 


We were, of course, aware of the great interest on the part of the 
average minister in this problem, but we were not prepared for the. 
tremendous response. It seems that in addition to the contribution which 
this issue made to the minister’s own thinking and work, he was using 
it as an important educational instrument about the ministry with his 
lay board members, doctors, psychiatrists, educators, and other profes- 
sional men in his community. Ministers were ordering the issue .in 
quantities of a dozen copies—sometimes even a hundred copies. As a 
result, the issue was entirely exhausted within two weeks after publica- 
tion. 

Because of the continuing demand for the issue, we have now de- 
cided to reprint it and to make it available to the hundreds of ministers 
who have been asking for it, at the following reduced rates: 


Single copies each 

5 or more copies a 
10 ” 25¢ 9 
95 99 | 29 99 20e 29 


You can now order this important issue for yourself, as well as for 
your lay board members, the physicians in your community, and other 
professional people who should know more about the ministry and its 
problems. 


Contents of 
The Minister's Own Mental 
Health 
THE HEALTHY MINISTER 
By Wayne E. Oates 
FOSTERING THE MENTAL HEALTH OF 
MINISTERS 
_ By Daniel Blain, M.D. 
MENTAL ILLNESS AMONG THE CLERGY 
By Leonard Morgan, Jr. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


Enclosed find check for 
Please send ....... copy (copies) of 
The Minister’s.Own Mental Health to: 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY 

By Albert L. Meiburg and : 

THE MENTAL HEALTH OF MINISTERS 

_ARE MINISTERS BREAKING DOWN ? 

By Hazen G. Werner, Reuel L. 


Howe, Carl W. Christensen, M.D. 
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ILLINOIS 
A Carbondale 
s 2 Psychological Services Center 
Gy o> Southern Illinois University 
eceeseeeeee Services: ABCD 


Some New Titles 

THE PURPOSE AND WORK OF 
THE MINISTRY $2.50 
fackre 


working philosophy for pastors from 
+ perspective of the mission church 
in a highly industrialized community 


P. S. TO PUZZLED PARENTS $1.00 
john and dorathea crawford 

Christian guidance for parents of tcen- 
aged and younger children 

OUR CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS, nev 
pocket edition, illustrated 7> cents 
friedrich rest 

Traditional svmbols of the church 


at bookstores 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION PRESS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


KEEP UP TO DATE 
on developments in the 
Child Welfare Field 


through — 


Child Welfare League of America 
345 East 46th Street 
New York 17, N. ¥. 


Subscribe to 


CHILD WELFARE, monthly jour- 
nal, of stimulating articles; $4.00 
annually 


Or to 


League publications, in book or 
pamphlet form, covering studies, 
reports and on current thinking 
and practice in child welfare— 


$15.00 


—Send for the leaflet 

"There Are Lots of Children”... 
describing the League's program 
and for the League's Publications 
List. 


Champaign 


Nathaniel Herman Eisen 
516 Robeson Building 
Services: ACD 


Chicago 


Center, Central Y.M.C.A. 
South La Salle. Street (3) 
Services: ABCD 


Industrial Consulting Services of 
Science Research Associates, Inc. 
57 West Grand Avenue (10) 
Services: EF 


‘Institute for Juvenile Research 
907 South Wolcott Avenue (12) 
Services: 


Institute for Services 
3329 South cone Street (16) 
Services: ABCD 


Jewish Vocational Service 
S. Franklin Street (6) 
Services: ACDT 


Mary S. Kunst 
30 North Michigan Avenue (2) 
Services: A 


Loyola Center for Guidance and 
Psychological Service 

820 North Michigan Avenue (11) 
Services: ACD 


The McMurry Company 
332 South Avenue (4) 
Services: DEF 


Northwestern University 
Medical School Clinics 

303 E. Chicago Avenue (11) 
Services: AC 


The Personnel Laboratory 
221 North LaSalle Street (1) 
Services: DEF 


Research and Test Development Services 
of Science Research Associates, Inc. 

57 West Grand Avenue - 

Services: FG 


Test Publishing Services of 
Science Research Associates, Inc. 
57 West Grand Avenue (10) 
Services: 


The University of Chicago 
Counseling Center 

5737 Drexel Avenue (37) 
Services: AC 


Danville 


Eastern Illinois Mental Health Unit 
Lake View Memorial — 
Services: AC 


Decatur 


Office of The Qualified Psychological 
“Examiner, Decatur Area 

400 North Franklin 

Services: A 
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Elgin 


Office of The Qualified siesta 
Examiner, Elgin Area ~ 

393 East ‘Chicago Street 

Services: 


Galesburg 


Office of The Qualified Psychological 
Examiner, Galesburg Area 

cust Street 
Services: A 


Normal 


Psychological Counseling Service 
Illinois State Normal 
Services: ACD 


West Frankfort 


Office of The Qualified Psychological — 
Examiner, West Frankfort Area 
P.O. Box 317 

Services: A 


INDIANA 
Fort Wayne 


Fort Wayne Vocational Guidance and. 
Counseling Service 

511 West Wayne “Street (2) 
Services: ACDE 


Indianapolis 


Indianapolis Goodwill Industries 
215 South Senate (3) 
Services: I 


Edward R. Strain 

Suite 509-11, Illinois ‘Bldg.. 
17 W. .Market St. 

Services: ACDE 


West Lafayette 


Harriet E. O'Shea 
212 Varsity Apartments 
Services: AC 


IOWA 
Iowa City 
University Counseling Service 


State University of Iowa. 
Services: ACD 


KANSAS 
Wichita | 
| Wichita Guidance Center 


3422 E. Douglas 
Services: ACDF 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans 


Charity Hospital 
1532 Tulane Avenue 
Services:. AC 


Marion McKenzie Font (Miss) 
627 South Carrollton Avenue 
Services: AC 


Charles L. Odon 

402 Carondelet Bldg. 
22% Carondelet 12) 
Services: ACD 
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HYMNS OF HOPE AND 
COURAGE 


A Service Book for Use in Hospitals 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
ANTON T. BOISEN, Editor 


Its Features 


1..Continued effort to bring together and perfect 
a collection of the finest and most therapeutically 
valuable hymns set to the most appropriate and 
singable tunes. 

2. A sixteen page supplement, chiefly of hymns 
whose major value lies in the associations which 
they evoke. 

3. Completion of task of lowering pitch of tunes 
to meet the requirements of unison singing by 
the congregation. 

This book contains an order of service, 8 pages 
of prayers, 15 responsive readings, 108 hymns 
and 3 pages of service music. It is printed on 
good paper and bound in cloth. 


Single copies, $1.10 
Per 100 copies, $80.00 


Orders should be sent to 


Chicago Theological Seminary 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


The Church's Ministry 
to the 
OLDER UNMARRIED 


by MELVIN D. HUGEN, Ph.D. 


This unusual book examines the 
spiritual problems peculiar to un- 
married persons’ more thirty 
years of age. Dr. Hugen traces the 
sociological and psychological roots of 
their problems and suggests the neces- 
sary spiritual therapy. He also frankly 
discusses the sexual and other per- 
sonal problems of the older unmar- 
ried. He avoids a moralistic approach, 
faces facts realistically, and gives con- 
crete advice. $2.00 


At Your Bookstore or 


WM. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING C0. 
GRAND RAPIDS 3, MICHIGAN 
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MARYLAND 
Chevy Chase 


Margaret J. Rioch- 
4607 Dorset Avenue (15) 
Services: AC 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 


Judge Baker Guidance Center 
295 Longwood Avenue (15) 
Services: ACH 


Cambridge 


Edith Meyer Taylor 
540 Huron Avenue 
Services: A 


MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor 


Bureau of Psychological Services 
University of Michigan 
Services: ABCD 


Detroit 


John J. Brownfain 
21174 Greenview Road (Southfield) (41) 
Services: AC 


Katharine B. Greene 

521 Wayne County Courthouse, 
600 Randolph Street (26) 
Services: C 


Marvin Hyman 
8830 West McNichols 
Services: AC 


McGregor Center Childrer’s Service 
8344 East Jefferson Avenue (14) 
Services: AC 


Psychological Consultation Service 
801 Fox Building (1) 
Services: ACDEF 


Herbert Silverman 
8830 West McNichols Road 
Services: AC 


Grand Rapids 


Douglas D. Blocksma 
1328 Madison Avenue, S.E. 
Services: ACDE 


Harry C. Yudin 

5 Monument Square Building 

Services: DE 
Traverse City 


Wilcox Clinic 
333 Sixth Street 
Services: ACD 


MINNESOTA 


.Minneapolis 
Dunnette & Kirchner 


209 Bedford Avenue S.E. 
Services: DEF 


Twin Cities —— and 
Psychological Serv 

623 Southdale Medical Building (24) 
Services: AC 


Washburn Memorial Clinic 
300 Queen Avenue North (5) 
Services: 


Moorhead 


Thomas O. Burgess ° 
306 South Street 
Services: AC 


St. Paul 
Amherst H. Wilder Child Guidance Clinic 
670 Marshall Avenue 
Services: 


MISSISSIPPI 
Clinton 


Southern Research Associates, Inc. 
Mailing Address: P.O. 10631, 
Westland Station, Jackson, Miss. 
Office Address: Savings & Loan Bldg., 
Clinton 

Services: DEF 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 


Nathan Greenbaum 
425 East 63 Street 
Services: 


St. Louis 


Adult Service, 
University Colleg 
Washington University (5) 
Services: DE 


DeCoursey Psychological Services 
Suite 217, Wall Building, 

3903 Olive Street (8) 

Services: ABCD 


Nicholson-Kohn Associates, Inc. 
9827 Clayton Road (17) 
Services: ACDEF 


Vocational ne Service of Greater 
St. Louis, 

3936 Lindell. Blvd. (8) 

Services: ACD 


| NEBRASKA 
Lincoln 


Educational-Psychological Clinic 
Department of Educational Psychology 
and Measurement, 1602 R Street (8) 
Services: AD 


The Psychological Clihic of 
The University of Nebraska 
University of Nebraska 
Services: ACD 


University Counseling Service 
Administration Hall, 

The University of Nebraska (8) 

Services: ABCD 


Omaha 


William Hertzog Thom 
306 South 57th Street. 139) 
Services: ACDE 
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NEW JERSEY 


East Orange 


‘Upsala College Psychological Services 
Beck Hall, Upsala ne 
Services: ACDE 


Englewood 


Morrow Educational Center 
435 Lydecker Street 
Services: AC 


Hoboken 


Laboratory of Psychological Studies 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
Services: ACDEF 


Madison 


College Counseling Center cf 
Drew University 
Madison Avenue 
Services: ABCD 


Newark 


Brandzel, Kutash, Schwartz and Summers 
89 Lincoln Park 2 
Services: AC 


Counseling Center of 

ewark College of Engineering 
323 High Street (2) 
Services: ACDE 


Hirsch Lazaar Silverman 
756 Clinton Avenue (8) 
Services: ACD 


Youth Consultation Service of The 
Episcopal Church, Diocese of Newark | 
237 Broadway (4) 

Services: ACD 


New Brunswick 


C. Winfield Scott 
31 Patton Drive 
Services: CDE 


Winifred S. Scott 
31 Patton Drive 
Services: ACDE 


Princeton 
Educational Testing 
Nassau Street 
Services: 


Teaneck 
The Psychological Service Center 
Medical Arts Building, 765 Teaneck Road 
Services: ABCD 

Vineland 
Clinical Services Department, 


The Training School at Vineland, 
Services: ABH 


NEW YORK 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn College Educational Clinic 


Avenue H and Bedford Avenue (10) 
Services: ABD 


- Vocational Consulting and 

Testing Division, . 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
333 Jay Street (1) 

Services: ACDE 
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A VALUABLE RESOURCE 
FOR MINISTERS 


Ministers and other professionals who 
counsel or seek help for people with 
family problems will find a valuable re- 
source in the Family Service movement 
and its almost 300 agencies throughout 
North America. 

Trained family counselors in social 
agencies supported by the United Com- 
munity Campaigns offer casework help 


and information to people who have 


problems of marital conflict, parent- 
child relations, personal adjustment, un- 
married motherhood, illness and handi- 
caps, or a variety of family crises. 

Many of these agencies offer family 
life educators to speak or lead discus- 
sion groups for local organizations. | 

The Family Service Association of 
America publishes professional books 
and pamphlets for social workers and 
other professional counselors. 

For further information about the lo- 
cation of your local Family Service’ 
agency or for publication catalogs write: 


FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


215 Park Avenue South 
New York 3, N. Y. 


The Institute of Religion 
Texas Medical Center 
Houston, Texas 


Programs in clinical pastoral edu- 
cation leading to the B. D. and Th. 
M. degrees are offered in connec- 
tion with the five theological semi- 
naries of Texas. 
For information write to Dawson 
C. Bryan, Institute of Religion, 
Texas Medical Center, Houston, 
Texas. 


Laek of proper nutrition can hamper good 
health. Our 22 vitamins, B-Complex and min- 
erals will overcome that tired, run-down feel- 
ing, will give a vital dietary supplement and 
eontribute to healthy, blood, bone and tissue. 
A 20-day supply is yours for only 25e¢ to 
prove how much stronger and peppier you'll 
feel soon. 


DONTE CHEMICAL CO. 
80 Allenwood Rd., Great Neck 4, N. Y. 
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Buffalo 


Vocational Counseling Center 

Winspear Avenue, 
University of Buffalo 
Services: 


Flushing 


Queens College Educational Clinic 
65-30 Kissena Blvd. (67) 
Services: 


New York 


Archdiocesan Vocational Service 
122 East 22nd Street (10) 
Services: CD 


Harry Bone 
400 West 119th” Street (27) 
Services: C 


Catholic Charities Guidance Institute 
122 East 22nd Street (10) 
Services: AC 


Educational Records Bureau 
21 Audubon Avenue (32) 
Services: 


Albert Ellis 
333 West 56 Street (19) 
Services: AC 


Federation erent and 
Guidance Serv 

42 East 4l1st (17) 
Services: CDI 


Guidance Bureau Inc. 
1790 Broadway (19) 
Services: ABCD 


Guidance Laboratory, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

525 West 120th Street (27) 

Services: ABCD 


Hunter College Educational Clinic 
695 Park Avenue (21 
Services: AB 


John R. Martin Associates 
99 Park Avenue — 
Services: 


Kathern M. McKin 
55 East 74th Street. 
Services: 


New York University Testing and 
Advisement Center 

Washington East (3) 
Services: ACDE 


Psychological Center—Yeshiva University 
110 West 57th Street (19) 
Services: ACDF 


Josephine H. Ros 
11 East 88 (28) 
Services: AC 


Mrs. Lee R. Steiner. 
158 West 8ist Street 
(Mailing—Box 183) (24) 
Services: ACD 


Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc. 
Psychological Division 

19 West 44th Street (36) 

Services: DEF 


Vocational Advisory Service 
432 Park Avenue South (16) 
Services: D 


PSYCHOLOGY 


oe. Service Center Branch, 


C.A., City of Greater New York 


11 East 36th Street (16) 
Services: ACD 


Rochester 


Counseling Center 

Rochester Institute of Technology 
65 Plymouth Avenue South (8) 
Services: BCD 


Roslyn 


wee Abel Leland 
2 Bayberry Ridge, Flower Hill 
Services: A 


Wayland 


Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services (Steuben County 
Wayland Central School 
Services: AB 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh 


Division of Psychological Services, 
North Carolina State Board of 
Public Welfare 

Salisbury and Edenton Streets 
Services: AC. 


Winston-Salem 


Psychology Center 
Reynolda 
Services: ABC. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati 


Division of Psychological Services © 
608 E. McMillan Street (6 
Services: A 


Cleveland 


Personnel Research and 
Development Corporation 
11800 Shaker Blvd. (20 
Services: DEF 


Psychological Research Services 
11105 Euclid Avenue (6 
Services: BDE 


Columbus 


The University Counseling and 
Testing Center 

The Ohio State University 

154 West 12th Avenue (10) 
Services: ACDF 


Glendale ° 


Karl Florien Heiser 
Ruth Bishop Heiser 

10 East Sharon Avenue 
Services: ABCDEF 


Painesville 


William, Lynde & Williams 
113 East Washington Street 
Services: DEF 
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Viffin 
Maurice Newburger 


34 Meadow Lane, Box 704 
Services: AC 


OREGON 


Portland 


Psychological Services 
University of Portland (3) 
Services: ABCDE 


Portland-Tigard 


John G. Watkins 

Clinical and Consulting ne 
12735 S. W.-.Watkins Ave., 

Tigard (Portland 23) 

Services: CDEF 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Cresco 


H. Eloise Bryan 

Cresco, Penna. 

Mount Pocono Joint Area School District, 
Bangor, Penna. 

Services: A 


Devon 


The Devereux Foundation 
Services: ABDHI 


Philadelphia 


Edward N. Hay & Associates 
121 South Broad Street (7) 
Services: DEF 


Olive J. Morg 
1618 Locust Street (3) 
Services: AC 


Personnel Research Center 
1604 Spruce Street (3) 
Services: DEF 


Psychological Services, The Institute of 
The Pennsylvania Hospital 

111 North 49th Street (39) 

Services: ABEF 


Pittsburgh 


American Institute For Research 
410 Amberson Avenue (32) 
Services: EF 


Psychological Consultants To 
210 Grant Street (19) 
Services: DEF 


Psychological Service of Pittsburgh 
2 Park Building (22) | 
Services: DEF 


Scranton 


Marywood College 
Psycho-Educational Clinic 
2300 Adams Avenue (9) 
Services: CD 


Wayne 


Applied Psychological Services 
114 North Wayne Avenue 
Services: EF 


SPECIALIST SERVICES IN PSYCHOLOGY 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. 


N ATIONAL voluntary health agency 

which conducts a program of preven- 
tion of alcoholism through education, re- 
search, and the establishment of com- 
munity services. Stimulates public interest 
in alcoholism through an unremitting and 
unbiased campaign of education; mobilizes 
communities for intensive education cam- 
paigns, establishment of Information Cen- 
ters and diagnostic and treatment clinics; 
labors to obtain more hospital facilities for 


acute alcoholic cases; helps to improve the. 


training and increase the number of train- 
ed personnel in the field of alcoholism; 
keeps national and state agencies, com- 
munities and special groups informed on 
matters relating to alcoholism; assists the 
schools, churches, general practitioners, in- 
dustry, through rendering many special 
services. Price list of its literature can be 
obtained by writing The National Council 
on Alcoholism, 2 East 103rd Street, New 
York 29, N. Y. 


SOUNDVIEW SCHOOL 


For Mentally Retarded 


Individual loving care and attention 
Social development play therapy 
Constructive activity program 
Homelike environment @ 30 mi. N. Y. C. 


All Ages 


JOSEPH 1. MELCHER, M.S. Ed., Director 
Box 110, RD 1,-Yorktown Heights, N.Y. 


FREE COPIES 


We will be very glad to send free back » 


copies of PastoraAL PsycnHotocy for dis- 
play and distribution at any forthcoming 
meetings, conferences, or ministers’ semi- 
nars during the coming winter months. 
A postcard with your name and address 
indicating. the expected number of par- 
ticipants will receive immediate attention. 
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An Invitation to Seminar 
on “A Church with a full 
Guidance Ministry” 

April 18-22, 1960 
First COMMUNITY CHURCH, 
1320 CAMBRIDGE BLvp. 
CoLuMBus, OHIO 

For ministers and wives, Religious 
Education Directors, interested 
laymen 
Purpose: To discover greater free- 
dom for personal growth, and how 
the church can become a dynamic 
relationship in which individuals 
can find maximum freedom to 
crow. 

Leaders: DR. JOHN BILLINSKY, _ 
GUILES PROFESSOR OF PSY- 
CHOLOGY AND CLINICAL 
TRAINING, ANDOVER NEW- 


HUGH MISSILDINE, M. D. 
DR. OTIS A. MAXFIELD 
DR. ROY A. BURKHART 
AND THE STAFF 
Write for information from the Church. 


Charlottesville 


TON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL | 


RHODE ISLAND 


East Providence 


Walter V. Clarke Associates, Inc. 
324 Waterman Avenue (14) 
Services: DEF 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville 


Psychological Service Center 
University of Tennessee 
303 W. Cumberland Avenue 
Services: 


TEXAS 
Dallas 
Gladys Guy Bro 


3520 Cedar Savings Road 29) 
Services: AC 


Evelyn M. Carrington 
4025 Stanford Street 
Services: AC 


The Dallas Society for Cripptea Children 
2312 Oak Lawn Avenue 
Services: ABC 


Robert C. Toppe 
537 Brookhurst (18) 
Services: EF 


VIRGINIA 


Children’s Service Center of 


Charlottesville & Albermarle County, Ine. 


1312 Lane Road 
Services: A 


Merrifield 


Aptitude Associates Incorporated 
Services: ABCD 


Richmond 


Psychological Consultants, Inc. 
3414 W. Broad Street (29) 
Services: DEF 


WASHINGTON, D. 
Elizabeth Broomhead 
5350 42nd Place, N.W. (15) © 
Services: AC 


Child Center 
4th and Michigan Avenues, N.E. 
Services: AC 


Robert A. Harper 
493 Sherbrooke Street West 
Services: AC 


Reuben S. Horlick. 


1835 Eye Street, N.W. (6) 
Services: ACDF 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee 


Humber, Mundie & McClary 
110 East Wisconsin ieee (2) 
Services: DEF 


CANADA, BRITISH 


Vancouver 


Harry L. Stein 
4637 Mackenzie Street 
Services: 


CANADA, ONTARIO 


Hamilton 


Kenneth J. Cox 
35 West Park Avenue 
Services: DEF 


Toronto 


McQuaig Ferguson Limited 
330 Bay Street 
Services: 


CANADA, QUEBEC 


Montreal 


Jewish Vocational Service 
493 Sherbrooke Street West 
Services: DI 
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Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations 
in Pastoral Psychology 


A field like pastoral psychology ts ad- 
vanced by more ways than one. Ministers 
work in local churches, in hospitals, and in 
many other settings, get an idea from their 
experience, and communicate it to others; 
the idea grows, is criticized, and éventually 
(we hope) finds its way into pages like ours. 
Or.a psychiatrist, a psychologist, an internist, 


~ a social worker, or some one from a related 


profession sees some implication in his know!- 
edge and work: for the activity of mimster 
and church; we try to get this for our pages 
too. The book literature in our field has 


nearly doubled in the past decade, and its 


quality in general becomes better. Our maga- 
siné and THE JOURNAL OF PASTORAL CARE deée- 
vote our full attention to this field. Some 
other journals include good materials of this 


kind. There are growing numbers of courses, 


conferences, workshops, and seminars. The 
field is advanced by many types of activity. 


Certainly one mode of advancement of the. 
field is through the research done on doctoral 


dissertations. Fortunately, we are beginning 


to have some research that moves beyond the - 


formal requirements for a doctorate as well. 
But, rightly undertaken, a doctoral project 
need not be a study of such narrow and tech- 
nical constriction that no one but other ex- 
perts can understand it. It should of course 
represent disciplined inquiry, which means 
that tt should focus somewhere m particular, 
use certain methods of investigation critically, 


and not ride off in all directions. But what it. 


studies should have implications beyond the 
focus of the inquiry. Believe it or not, a doc- 
toral dissertation can be both influential and 
understandable. One of our minor hopes in 
publishing abstracts of such dissertations is 
that new dissertation writers will recognize 
that they can be significant and not da them 
merely as a chore. | 


Assembled by 
HELEN F. SPAULDING 


| Director of 
Christian Education Research 
National Council of the 
Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. 


We are greatly indebted to Miss Helen 
Spaulding and the National. Council of 
Churches for collecting and putting together 
the abstracts of the dissertations that follow, 
for the years 1957 through 1959. The number 
of dissertations that have significance for our 
field is increasing ; and the general relevance 
of many of the projects seems also to. be 
growing. Although the reader may not be in- 
terested in all the technical details, he wiil 
be pleased to see the short summaries of the 
disciplined projects of these latest years, 
giving promise, as they do collectively, of 
more advancement of our field in future 
years.—Editor 


BECKER, ARTHUR H. The Function of 
Relationship in Pastoral Counseling. 
Ph.D., Boston University, Boston, 
Mass., 1958. 486 pages. 

Problem and Limits: A comparison 
is‘made between the relationship be- 
tween counselor and counselee in pas- 
toral counseling and in psychotherapy. 
The nature, functions, and goals of 
each are compared. The specific focus 
of the study was to determine the im- 
pact of the religious concerns of pas- 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Protestant and Jewish 
views of 


AMERICAN 
CATHOLICS" 


A frank discussion of the Catholic 
Church in America by representative 
non-Catholics — Ropert McAFEE 
Brown, ArTHUR ConEN, MARTIN 
Marty, ArtTHUR GILBERT, AL- 
LYN ROBINSON, STRINGFELLOW Barr. 


Afterword by Gustave Weigel, S.J. © 


“In this book all the significant issues 
are raised — in sincerity and in 


charity."-—Rt. Rev. James A. PIKE, 


Episcopal Bishop of California. 
$3.75 


COUNSELLING 
THE CATHOLIC 


By Georce Hacmarer, C.S.P. and | 


Rospert W. Gteason, S.J. This 
sound, practical book combines the 
wisdom of the Church with the most 
helpful techniques of modern psy- 
chiatry. Especially written for coun- 
sellors for everyday use, it deals 
straightforwardly with the moral and 
psychic problems posed by the alco- 


holic, the homosexual, etc. $4.50 
THE CHURCH 
AND THE 


SUBURBS 


By Anprew M. Greecey. “The great- 
est migration in history”—-the flight 
of millions of Americans to the 
suburbs—has presented the once- 
urban Catholic Church with pointed 
problems. Father Greeley deals with 
them in a study of unique sociolog- 
ical interest. 


At your bookstore 


SHEED & WARD, 


64 University Place, 
New York 3 


January 


toral counseling on the therapeutic re- 
lationship in pastoral counseling. 
Procedure: The literature of six 
major “‘schools” of psychotherapy was 
compared with the writings of leading 


pastoral counselors. Further compari-_ 


son was made by a modified “‘Q-sort” 
technique employing a series of items 
prepared by Fiedler which: had been 
sorted by psychotherapists of leading 
“schools” of therapy. This series was 
sorted by eleven pastoral counselors, 
and the sortings were then compared 
with those of the psychotherapists. A 
second series of 75 items was construct- 
ed which included the dimensions of 
trust, and religious climate. This was 
then sorted by the eleven pastoral 
counselors and compared with their 
sortings of the series without the re- 
ligious factors present to determine the 
impact of these factors on the relation- 
ship. 

An interview analysis schedule was 
then constructed on the basis of the 


_ sorting of the 75 items, and 44 hospital 
pastoral interviews, 22 known to be 
“good,” and 22 known to be “poor” was - 


rated by four judges using the schedule 
to determine the quality of the relation- 
ship, the fulfillment of functions, and 
the achieving of goals in each. 


lindings and Conclusions: 1. Exten- 
sive agreement was found between psy- 
chotherapists and pastoral counselors 
as to the nature of the ideal therapeutic 
relationship when considering the di- 
mensions of communication, emotional 
distance, and status of therapist. Most 
marked agreement occurred between 
pastoral counseligg and Rogerian coun- 
seling. 

2. The pastoral counseling relation- 
ship was found to consist of five dimen- 
sions: communication, status, trust, 
emotional distance, and religious cli- 
mate. | 

3. Three major functions of both the 
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secular and the pastoral counseling re- 
lationship were found: the relationship 
gratifies basic needs, serves as an oc- 
casion for social learning, and as a 
corrective experience and model for in- 
terpersonal relationships. However, in 
the pastoral counseling relationship 
there were specific religious overtones 
evident in each of these functions. 

4. Four major goals common to both 
types of relationship were found: per- 
sonal integration, self-acceptance, res- 


toration of wholesome interpersonal re-_ 


lationships and discovery of new mean- 
ing for life. In pastoral counseling these 
were seen in the light of ultimate re- 
ligious values. 

5. The religious dimension of pas- 
toral counseling took precedence over 
all others in the “O-sorts,” followed by 
communication, trust, status, and emo- 
tional distance dimensions, when both 
religious and non-religious items were 
considered together. 7 

6. The communication dimensions 
was closely integrated with the religi- 


ous dimension in the sortings of pas- 


toral counselors. The items considered 


most typical of the ideal pastoral coun- | 


seling relationship deal with communi- 
cation of the acceptance and forgive- 
ness of God and the awareness of the 
redemptive processes of God in the pas- 
toral relationship. 


7. Further empirical research into- 


pastoral counseling is both possible and 
desirable and is needed: to explore the 
nature and effect of the parishioner’s 


expectations of pastoral counseling ; the — 


nature and effect of the pastor’s sym- 
bolic role; the effect of the content of 
communication on the other dimensions 


of the relationship and the impact of the’ 


theological conceptions of the pastor on 
the dimensions of the relationship. 
Modifications of the Q-technique are 
indicated as a useful tool in this re- 
search. | 


the Sinai Revelation 


By THEODOR REIK 


‘the practical 


the Mountain 


Sexual 
Relation in 
Christian 
Thought 


_ By DERRICK SHERWIN BAILEY 


“Ought to be very useful to all seri- 
ous students, not least the clergy in 
fulfillment of their 
calling.”—The Living Church $4.50 


Mystery on 


The Drama of 


A great psychoanalyst sheds new 
light on the origins and meaning of 


. the Judaeo-Christian religion. $3.75 


Edited by F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


Publications of The Institute for 
Religious & Social Studies 


Patterns of Faith 
in America Today 
Five authoritative spokesmen for the 


major faith groups in America pre- 


sent the divergent views of their 
respective faiths. $3.00 


Patterns of Ethics 
in America Today 


Six distinguished authors interpret 


significant traditions ethical 
thought and teaching in contempo- 
rary American life. (June, 1960) 
| $3.00 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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ATWOOD, BARBARA MAE. Personal 
Change in Clinical Pastoral Tratnwng. 
Ph.D., Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y., 1958. 94 pages. 

Problem: The author was concerned 
with personal change in clinical pas- 
toral training; and the relationship be- 
tween such change and certains aspects 
of personality and. life situation. Hy- 
potheses were: (1) personal change 
takes place to varying degrees in clini- 
cal pastoral training; (2) personal 
changes which occur are related to as- 
pects within the personality and _ life 
situation; (3) personal change taking 
place during training is related to the 
trainee’s view of himself and of his re- 
lations with others. 

Procedure: Subjects were 54 white 
male students enrolled for their first 


quarter with the Council for Clinical © 


Training. Forty-one of the men had 
completed only one year of seminary ; 
51 were between the ages of 21 and 31. 

Instructions and forms for collection 
of data were sent to the supervisors of 
the participating thirteen centers—hos- 
pitals, prisons. Raw data obtained from 
supervisors consisted of weekly logs, 
checklists, and final questionnaire. Raw 
data from students consisted of Cornell 
Index test, beginning questionnaire, 
weekly diary records, and final ques- 
tionnaire. All forms were returned to 
the investigator for scoring and use. 

The method of treating data appli- 
cable to hypotheses (1) and (3) was 
similar in general procedure; the logs 
and diaries were quantified by inde- 
pendent judges. Reliabilities of judges 
were determined and then ratings of de- 
gree of individual change were tested. 
Hypothesis (2) 
logs to examine specific variables of 
personality and life situation to deter- 
mine possible significance in relation to 
the occurrence of change. 

Findings: Hypotheses (1) and (3) 
were confirmed, while hypothesis (2) 


used the quantified 


was not supported. Hypothesis (1) re- 
vealed that the three groups designated 
“Marked,” “Moderate,” and “Slight or 
No,” change by supervisors’ final 
ratings were significantly different from 
each other with respect to the “‘change” 
score obtained from the judges quanti- 
fications of the logs. Hypothesis (2) 
compared the change score with the 
variables of maturity, pressure, and in- 
fluence on vocational choice. Hypothe- 
sis (3) revealed that the quantified 
student diary score was significantly 
correlated with the change score. Anal- 
ysis of diary categories—descriptive 
incidents, interpretive insights, and per- 
sonalized feelings—was made. High 
and low groups were formed on the 
basis of change scores. The high group 
had significantly more expressions of 
feelings and higher total scores. 
Amount of writing was not significant. 


Further analysis of diary categories 


into proportions revealed that the high 
group had significantly more positive 


feelings, while the low group had sig-. 


nificantly more general—rather than 
self-insights. 

Discussion’ of results concluded that 
individuals changed in varying degrees 
during clinical pastoral training and 
that the student’s view of himself and 
of his relations with others was sig- 
nificantly associated with change. Brief 
discussions of trainee evaluations, im- 
plications for clinical training, and sug- 
gestions for further study were present- 
ed. 


CROFOOT, KENNETH STANLEY. 4 Sur- 
vey of Programs of Clinical Pastoral 
Education in the Protestant Denomina- 
ions of the United States as a Prepara- 
tion for Pastoral Counseling. Ed.D., 
George Washington University, Wash: 
ington, D. C., 1959. 

Problem: This study defines clinical 
pastoral training, ascertains its place in 
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hospitals, 


theological education, and presents a 
program of clinical training that will 
assist in the preparation of theological 


students for the pastoral ministry. 


Procedure: Investigation was based 
upon a survey of ten well known clini- 
cal training centers. The training pro- 
grams were observed, and the directors 
and supervisors were interviewed. The 
objectives and techniques of clinical 
pastoral education in the various 
centers were analyzed and _ tabulated. 
The writer took a quarter of clinical 
training in one of the well known train- 
ing centers under the direction of the 
Council for Clinical Training, Inc. The 
literature of clinical pastoral education 
for the vears 1952-1958 was thoroughly 
investigated. 

Findings : Clinical pastoral education 
training centers are located in general 
jails, reformatories, 


and 
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mental hospitals. A theological student, 
under close superyision, interviews in- 
dividuals in. stress situations involving 
acute illness or confinement. Reports, 
called ‘“‘Verbatims,”’ are written in de- 
tail immediately following the interview 
and are carefully analyzed by the super- — 
visor with the students. The dynamics 
of the reactions of the patient or in- 
mate to the student and of the student 
to the patient are studied and explored | 
in daily seminars and weekly confer- - 
ences with the supervisor. The progress 
of the student in his ability to help -the 
patient cr inmate in the stress situation, 
and in his ability to get along with his 
tellow students, other members of the 
professional staff, or the supervisor, is 
carefully observed. A_ self-evaluation, 
which is reviewed by the supervisor, is 
a part of every quarter of clinical train- 


ing. Lectures by well-qualified instruc- 


By Charles F. Kemp 


$1.50 


By Gustave A. Ferré 


$1.95 


tians. $3.00 


The Pastor and Community Resources 


A basic manual for pastors stating their relationship 
with social agencies and other professional workers. 


The Layman Examines His Faith 


A revealing, readable analysis for the layman who 
seeks full understanding of the faith he lives by. 


Space, Atoms, and 
By Jack Finegan 


A noted theologian takes a penetrating look at the space 
age, the place of faith in it,-and challenges it offers Chris- 


Winning What You Want 
By J. Clyde Wheeler 


“The author has produced an extraordinarily fine spiritual 
work and it will bless the lives of many—of that I am 
certain.”——-Norman Vincent Peale $2.95 


BETHANY PRESS 


At All Bookstores 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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ACADEMY OF RELIGION 
AND MENTAL HEALTH 


ANNOUNCES ITS 


FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 


JANUARY 14, 15, 1960 
(9-5:00 P.M.) 
HOTEL BILTMORE, 
NEW YORK CITY 
e WORKSHOPS 
PANELS 
e DISCUSSIONS 
LUNCHEON MEETINGS ($5.00) 
THURSDAY JAN. 14 
Speaker: The Rev. Paul J. Tillich 
FRIDAY JAN. 15 | 
Joint meeting with the World 
Federation of Mental Health to 
inaugurate World Mental Health 
Year—1960 
_ Speaker: Margaret Mead 
Invocation: His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman | 
Guests are invited upon registra- 


tion at time of meeting (Fee $1.00) 


pet 


om ; 
THE UPPER RO 
COMPANION 


in devotional literature 


and church 


Designed for ministers, chaplains, ¢ 


theological students, 


workers, this book is a challenge to x 


deeper daily devotions. Churchmen 


of various denominations develop 


i h week. 
devotional themes for eac 
Same weekly themes as The Upper 


paid. Order from 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide. 


1908 Grand Avenue 


Nashville, Tenn. 


A new ventu 


Room. Price, $1.00 per copy, post- & 
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tors are also a part of the clinical train- 
ing program in the centers observed. 
Conclusion: The result of the clinical 
pastoral education programs as con- 
ducted at the present time in the ac- 


credited centers is a greatly accelerated — 


understanding of human relations as 
well as a deepened self-understanding. 
It has been demonstrated that progress 


in human relations, ability to help in-— 


dividuals in stress situations, and_pro- 
motion of self-understanding develop 
much more rapidly by clinical training 
methods than by traditional classroom 
instruction. 


DE YOUNG, QUINTIN R. A Study of 
Contemporary Christian Existential 
Theology (Kierkegaard and Tillich) 
and Modern Dynamic Psychology 
(freud and Sullivan) Concerning Guilt 
Feelings. Ph.D., University of South- 
ern California, [os Angeles, Calif., 
1959. | 

Problem: Theology and psychology 


are unavoidably confronting each other 


with reference to guilt. This becomes 
most obvious in the practice of psycho- 
therapy and pastoral counseling. This 
clinical attempt to “redeem” guilt 
brings into sharp focus numerous 


‘points of basic disagreement. The study 


seeks to clarify these differences. 
Procedure and Findings: Freud and 
Sullivan were selected as representative 


of modern dynamic psychology, and 


Kierkegaard and Tillich were chosen 
as representative of contemporary 
existential Christian theology. The 
writings of the four representatives 
were analyzed in an attempt to isolate 
significant differences with respect to. 
five aspects of guilt: (1) genesis, (2) 
manifestations, (3) religious concomi- 
tants, (4) therapy, and (5) value. 

‘It was hypothesized that not only 
similarities but also significant differ- 
ences would be found to exist with re- 
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spect to guilt. The hypothesis was 
supported at the five points noted 
above. 
1. Genesis. The four men agree in re- 
lating guilt to anxiety. Guilt is a spe- 
cialized form of anxiety. The psycholo- 


gists, however, attribute the genesis of 


anxiety to the genetic dependency and 


helplessness of infancy, whereas the — 


theologians stress man’s ontological de- 
pendency, his estrangenient and fini- 
tude. In the psychological account guilt 
is primarily a defensive reaction to 
threats of nongratification and punish- 
ment necessitated by the demands of 
parents and society, whereas .in the 
theological view anxiety and guilt are 
fundamentally ontic structures of exist- 
ence and belong to man qua man. Guilt 
enters by the “qualitative leap,” and 
existential (normal) guilt is to be dis- 
tinguished sharply from pathological 
(neurotic) guilt. The psychological 


view ignores metaphysical aspects and | 


considers the differences between nor- 
mal and neurotic guilt to be quantita- 
tive only. 

2. Manifestations. Psychology tends 
to see guilt mainly as_ pathological, 
whereas existential theology asserts 
that guilt is necessary to the achieve- 
ment of authentic selfhood. While both 
disciplines acknowledge normal and 
neurotic forms of guilt, existentialism, 
in both its psychological and its theo- 
logical expressions, contends that exis- 
tential guilt differs qualitatively from 
neurotic guilt and does not lead to 
svmptom formation. Freud and Sulli- 
van recognize only a quantitative dif- 


ference and imply that guilt is most | 


frequently neurotic. | 

3. Reitgious concomitants. Both dis- 
ciplines recognize that religion may be 
used ‘neurotically. The issue at this 
point is, however, whether or not re- 


ligion per se is viewed as being essen-— 


tially neurotic. Freud’s position on this 


eabury 


Eschatology for the 
H-Bomb Age 


Saints On 


Main Street 


by Peter Day An Episcopal layman — 


addresses his peers on two vital as- 
pects of contemporary Christianity: 
the modern implications of Judgment 
Day and the need for a new kind of 
working Evangelism in daily living. 
The Seabury Lenten Book for 1960. 


Parables for the Present 


Who Is My 
Neighbor? 


edited by Esther Pike Fourteen prac- 
ticing ‘Samaritans, including Dr. 
Howard Rusk. Frank C. Laubach, 
Dorothy Day, Smiley Blanton and Dr. 
Gordon S. Seagrave, introduce us to 
hundreds of our neighbors whom they 
have helped and befriended all over 


the world. | $3.50 


Renaissance Men for Tomorrow 


The Church 


and Secular 


Edueation 


by. -Lewis Bliss Whittemore A dis- 
tinguished educator and Bishop an- 
alyzes ‘practical’ education and advo- 


cates positive action by the Church 


to restore the humanities to the over: 
specialized, narrowly-oriented curric- 
ula of our public schools. $3.25 


THE SEABURY PRESS 


Greenwich, Conn. 
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issue is unequivocal and is unrecon- 
cilable with Christian views. _ 

4. Therapy. At this point the sharpest 
disagreement exists because Christian 
theology claims to have the only ulti- 
mate solution to the problems of exis- 
tential estrangement. In the Christian 
view, sin, anxiety, and guilt as existen- 
tial “givens” are strictly objects of sal- 
vation. The theologians claim that the 
most refined medical techniques cannot 
heal the existential estrangements. It 
was suggested that this claim needs in- 
vestigation and support. 

5. The role and value of guilt. No di- 
rect data were obtained either to sup- 
port or to refute the hypothesis, but it 
seemed justified to conclude that exis- 
tential Christian theology values guilt 
as the presupposition of salvation, 
whereas psychoanalysis disvalues guilt 
because of its pathological potential. 

Three supplementary hypotheses are 
discussed in terms of the further sig- 
nificance of the differences. It is con- 
tended that Christian existentialism 
provides a more comprehensive theo- 
retical basis for psychology than posi- 
tivism, and that the adoption of such a 
theoretical framework will result in in- 
creased therapeutic efficacy in dealing 
with guilt problems. Christian theology, 
on the other hand, should modify cer- 
tain educational practices, indulge in 
less guilt-oriented preaching, and re- 
constitute its life of fellowship in the 
light of what dynamic psychology 
teaches about the destructive potential 
in neurotic guilt. The future relations 
between psychology and theology will 
benefit most by frank recognition of 
the differences and continued research 
aimed at clarification. These are offered 
as heuristic suggestions. 


RIDDLE, CHARLES W. The Role of 
Selected Protestant Denominations in 
Providing Guidance Services for Their 


January 


Young People. Ed.D., University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo., 1959. 319 
pages. 

Problem: The study covered: (1) 
the historical background of the church 
in guidance, (2) the felt responsibilities 
for providing guidance services, (3) 
the guidance services being provided by 
selected local churches, (4) present and 
possible cooperative relationships be- 
tween selected local churches and local 
public high schools in the field of guid- 
ance, 
could and/or should be provided by 
local churches, (6) the principles which 
should underlie church guidance plan- 


ning. 
Limits and Procedure: Four de- 
nominations were selected for. the 


study: the Disciples of Christ, the 
Presbyterian Church USA, the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the USA., 
and the Methodist Church. A total of 


159 communities which did not exceed 


50,500 persons were selected, in which 
the public high schools provided guid- 
ance services under the direction of 


professionally qualified directors of 


guidance. The 159 directors of guid- 
ance and 484 clergy in the same com- 
munities received parallel questionnaire 
forms. The percentage of usable re- 
turns were: for directors, 88%, for 
pastors and rectors, 64%. : 


A group of 45 persons, qualified in 


the field of counseling and interested in 
church work, were sent a_ separate 
questionnaire. Their opinions were 
sought as to the responsibilities, if any, 
of the churches for providing guidance 
services for their youth and the princi- 
ples that should underlie church-related 
guidance programs. A 93% return was 
secured from the group. | 


Findings and Conclusions: 1. The. 


churches have a centuries-old back- 
ground in counseling concerned with 
spiritual matters, but they have no his- 


(5) guidance services which > 
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torical background of guidance services. 

2. The clergy, the denominational 
officers, and the guidance experts in- 
terested in the church share a common 
belief that local churches should pro- 
vide guidance services either through 
their own resources or in paar 
with the public schools. 

3. Guidance as now provided in local 
churches is peripheral. and not central 
to the youth program. Vocational guid- 
ance by the churches is rated by youths 


as “ineffectual.” Most of the clergy re- 
ported they provided counseling for . 


their youth, especially with regard to 
religious problems.. 


4. There was only a small degree | of 


cooperation in euidance reported as 
existing between ‘the local churches and 
public schools. A greater degree of co- 
operation was reported as being pos- 
sible. Public school guidance personnel 
were more willing to give help, chiefly 
on a voluntary basis, in church-related 
euidance programs than the clergy 
were willing to request their help. 

5. Denominational officers and the 
clergy did not agree on the role which 
local churches should play in connec- 
tion with the public schools’ guidance 
services except that it should be a co- 
operative one. 

6. .The churches and the _ public 


_ schools hold many principles. concern- 


ing guidance in common, but the 
churches include principles in_ their 
planning which would not be empha- 


sized in secular institutions. 


WHITLOCK, GLENN EVERETT. The Re- 
lationship between Passivity of Per- 


sonality and Personal Factors Related 


to the Choice of the Ministry as a V0- 
cation. Ph.D., University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif., 1959. 
Problem: To examine the relation- 
ship between passivity of personality 


and certain personal factors which in- 
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NMicCormick Theological 
Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


Courses in pastoral counseling 


and supervised clinical training are 
offered as part of the B.D. pro- 
gram, and the M.A. program in 
Church and Community. This M.A. 


Program is a combination of theo- 


logical courses and courses on the 
nature of the community. A joint 
program between McCormick and 
the Schools of Social Work in the 
Universities of Chicago and Illinois 
is also available, leading to an M.A. 
in Social Work from either uni- 
versity and either a certificate or 
the B.D. degree from the Seminary. 


Address inquiries to the Depart- 


ment of Church and Community, 


McCormick Theological Seminary, - 


800 W. Belden Avenue, Chicago, 


IIinois. 


THE BROWN SCHOOLS 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Recently we prepared a com- 


_ prehensive view book outlining - 


our facilities for the residential 
treatment, training and educa- 
tion of emotionally disturbed 
and retarded children of all ages. 


We invite you to write for a 
copy of this view book and learn 
more about our schools and the 
services we can provide for the 
child in whom you have a special 
interest. 


Please write: 
THE BROWN SCHOOLS, Dept. F-0 


P. O. Box 4008 
Austin, Texas 
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fluence the choice of the ministry as a 
vocation. The basic postulate was that 
the “passive” individual is not as well 
equipped for the vocational demands of 
the ministry as the “active” person, and 
that the “passive” subject tends to be 
unrealistic in his vocational goal. 


Procedure: The subjects were a ran- 
dom selection of twenty-five male can- 
didates for the ministry either in college 
or recent graduates. The age span was 
18 to 28, with the mean of 21.8. The 
geographical area was limited to South- 
ern California. 

This research was both empirical and 
exploratory. The four measures of 
passivity of personality included a 
Clinical Rating, Sentence Completion 
Test, and the Dominance and Soci- 
ability scales of the California Psycho- 
logical Inventory. The candidates’ 
scores on the measures of passivity of 
personality were ranked and correlated 
with the ranking on the Christian and 
Vocational Decision Indexes, the 
rating of work-orientation, the Scale of 
Religious Beliefs, and the Occupational 
Level, Ministry and Social Worker 
scales of the Strong V V peeonal Interest 
Test. 

Findings: The “passive” ministerial 
candidate tends to be unrealistic in his 
vocational goal. He has a tendency to 
seek ego-oriented values. He tends to 
be more dependent upon immediate 
gratification, more easily deflected 
from future vocational plans, more 
sensitive to ego-satisfaction which is 
not directly relevant to the work itself, 
and demonstrated a lower level of vo- 
cational aspiration. | 

There was some indication that the 
‘‘passive’’ ministerial candidate scored 
higher on the Munistry scale of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Test than 
did the “active” candidate. This result 
may be interpreted in terms of the con- 


-servative 


January 


cept of the idealized self-image of the 
“passive” candidate. 

An ancillary result was that the con- 
ministerial candidate tended 
to respond to emotional influences in 
both his Christian and vocational de- 
cisions. Decision-making under the im- 
pact of emotional influences indicated 


the tendency toward the unrealistic ap- 


praisal of abilities and interests. 


Conclusion: There are two approach- | 


es to this study. The concept of the 
“call to the ministry” is a theological 


interpretation of the meaning of voca-_ 


tional choice. The study of. the con- 
scious and unconscious processes which 
culminate in the choice of the ministry 
as a vocation is a psychological con- 
cern. The psychological results of-this 
research cannot be used to validate a 
‘call to the ministry,” but they provide 
help in understanding the candidate and 
his motivation. 


This study recognized the 
and individuality of contemporary mo- 
tivations and indicated the importance 


of examining ego structure rather than 


the genetic origin of motivation. The 
results indicated the need for a more 
adequate guidance and counseling of 
“passive” ministerial candidates in 
order to understand both the vocational 
demands of the ministry and the nature 
and origin of their unrealistic voca- 
tional goals. 


YOUNG, WILLIAM c. 4 Clinical E.v- 
perimental Study of Interpersonal 
Group Processes. D.R.E., New Orleans 
Baptist Theological Seminary, New 
Orleans, La., 175 pages. 

Problem: To develop a type of inter- 
personal group activity which might be 
of outstanding therapeutic value to the 
normal person, and to evaluate the 
philosophy, techniques, 
such group activity. 
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Procedure: Various elements of 


clinical training, psychological teach- | 
ing, group dynamics, and individual | 


psychoanalytic psychotherapy were uti- 
lized in forming a unique type of group 
psychotherapeutic program. 

Four groups of religious workers (a 
total of 31) met for eight sessions of 
two hours each, during which depth 
psychotherapy was carried out through 
eroup discussion. At the conclusion of 
the discussion periods, four inven- 
tories, the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory, the Methodology Inventory, 
the Personality Improvement Inven- 
tory, and the Developmental Inventory 
were given. All sessions were tape re- 
corded and detailed case notes on each 
person and each group were made from 
the tapes. 

All compiled was eval- 


uated for each individual and each 


group. The collective: information for 
the total sample was also evaluated. 
Personality development, personality 
improvement, interpersonal . relating, 
group methodology, and vocational im- 
provement was evaluated. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. 
Healthy and rather mature individuals 
are anxious to do “deep level’ intro- 
spection in order to improve their per- 
sonalities, and seem to enjoy greatly the 
group psychotherapeutic procedures. 


2. Directive criticism and “rejection” 
was appreciated and was felt by the 
group members to be due to the group 
leader or the group members’ earnest 
desire to assist them. 

Spirituality seemed to be im- 


proved in proportion to the degree of 


personality improvement. | 

4. The marital relationships ofa per- 
son is determined in a large measure 
by his parents’ interpersonal relation- 
ship to cne another. 

5. The personality of a normal per- 


~ son can be improved considerably by 


interpersonal group interchange such 
as was given in this study, and his vo- 
cational opportunities and achieve- 
ments are increased in number and 
quality, 
relationships being improved. 


WHITE, RICHARD c. Church Leaders’. 


Attitudes Toward Aggressive, Non- 
Aggressive and Immoral Behavior. 


~Ph.D., University of Kentucky, Lex- 


ington, Ky., 1958. 


Problem and Limits: To discover to 
what extent church leaders among the 


Disciples of Christ (Christian Church- 


es) accept a “mental hygiene” view of 
behavior. A pilot study in a Disciple 
seminary led to the .conclusion that 
seminary students’ attitudes were at 


T. W. NEUMANN, Jr., M.D. 
DIRECTOR 


FALKIRK HOSPITAL 


CENTRAL VALLEY, NEW YORK 
Established 1889 


A psychiatric treatment center providing facilities for the acute 
treatment of adolescent and adult problems. Out-patient services are 
available. A continued treatment unit is maintained. 


_ Located 1 mile north of the Harriman Exit (#16), New York Thruway 


Telephone: Highland Mills, N. Y. 
‘Wabash 8-2256 


CorNELIA B. Witsur, M.D. 
CLINICAL DIRECTOR 
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ANNUAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


CLINICAL TRAINING 
at GOWANDA STATE HOSPITAL 


(Located 30 miles south of Buffalo, an 
hour’s drive from Chautauqua.) 
Register for either 6 or 12 weeks 
Ist. Session (1960) June 6 - July 15 
2nd Session (Advanced Course) 
July 18 - August 26 
Also offer additional advanced training, 
by special arrangement. 
Registration open to seminarians, pastors, 
and chaplains. Tuition $75.00 a session, 
with room, board, and Jaundry provided 
free of charge. 


Accredited by 
INSTITUTE OF PASTORAL CARE, INC. 


For further information, write to the 
supervisor of training: 
Chaplain Richard J. Lehman 
Gowanda State Hospital 
Helmuth, New York 


th 


variance with mental hygienists’ aiti- 
tudes in judging aggressive, non-ag- 
gressive, and immoral behavior. On the 


strength of this finding, it was decided 
to formulate a research tool to assess 


the attitudes of church leaders toward 
these behavior types. Since it was not 
feasible to sample by other means, the 
leadership of churches emploving di- 
rectors of religious education was 
chosen as the sample. It was felt that 
these churches would be the ones most 
likely to be guided by a “mental hy- 
giene”’ orientation toward behavior. 
Subjects were: all of the directors 
of religious education listed in the 1957 
Disciples Yearbook; the preaching 
ministers of the churches served by 
these directors, and one teacher in each 
of the church schools so served by di- 


January 


rectors. The total group was just over 


thousand. 


Procedure: On the basis of the tool 
used in the pilot study, a questionnaire 
was prepared. Its stimulus items pur- 
ported to represent aggressive, non-ag- 
eressive, and immoral behaviors in 


short descriptive phrases: a few items 


of “innocuous” behavior were also in- 
serted as controls. Subjects were asked 
to respond by rating the behaviors on 
a scale of desirability, undesirability, 
and by rating, on a trequency scale, 
how often a “normal” person might 
indulge in such behaviors. Write-in re- 
sponses were also encouraged and many 
were received. Approximately 53> per 
cent response was secured after repeat- 


ed mailings of the questionnaires and 
letters... 
Findings and Conclusions: 1. The 


total group of church leaders expressed 


rather uniformly denunciatory atti- 
tudes toward immorality, but differed 
quite widely among themselves in 


judging both aggression and non-ag- 
gression. 


2. Considering sub-groups, church ° 


school teachers were found to show less 
acceptance of the “mental hygiene” 
viewpoint than the other groups. Min- 
isters accepted it somewhat better and 
directors of religious education showed 
most acceptance of it. These were only 
trend differences, and were not highly 
significant statistically. 

3. No consistent differences were 
found between the responses of males 
and females. | 

4+. Older subjects were significantly 
different from younger ones in being 
more rigidly denunciatory of all the be- 
haviors. 

5. Non-college-trained subjects were 
significantly different from  college- 
trained in being more rigidly denuncia- 
tory of all the behaviors. 


As a general conclusion, it) would 
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seem that a partial, but far from com- 
plete acceptance of the mental hygiene 
view is seen among church leaders; 
but more particularly, older church 
leaders and -non-college-trained church 
leaders are least accepting of this orien- 
tation toward behavior. 


CASF, CARL BRYAN. The Concept oj 
Man in’ Client-Centered Therapy: 
Some Contributions and Limitations 
for the Christian Worker. Th.D., New 
Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, 


~ New Orleans, La., 1957. 170 pages. 


Problem: To make a critical study 
of chent-centered therapy with retfer- 
ence to its concept of man. This in- 


volved an investigation of the major ° 


prepositions of this school of therapy. 
The historical part of the dissertation 
was followed by an effort to correlate 
the insights of this psycho-therapeutic 


orientation to the task of the. Christian 


worker, and to calculate certain contri- 


butions and limitations involved in 


such correlation. 

Procedure: The investigation com- 
prised three units of work. The first 
unit- was a background study designed 
to. highlight some factors in the orien- 
tation and development of client-cen- 


tered therapy. Unit two was an inves- 


tigation of the client-centered concept 
of man. The final unit of study was an 
endeavor to determine some of the con- 
tributions and limitations of client-cen- 
tered therapy for the Christian worker. 

Findings and Conclusions: The in- 
vestigation revealed that the client-cen- 
tered approach has a high estimate of 
the individual. As against irrationalism, 
passivism, and mechanism, client-cen- 


tered therapists view the person as ra- . 


tional, active, and “‘free.’’ Personality 


is viewed as a whole, and the individual 

is looked upon as possessing an unusual 

capacity for growth and recovery. 
Several emphases in the client-cen- 


GARRETT BIBLICAL 
INSTITUTE 
Evanston, Ill. 


Offers to pastors 


SUMMER COURSES IN PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
PASTORAL COUNSELING, 
PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY 


Two Five Week Sessions 
June 20 - July 22 
July 25 - August 26 


(also advanced degree programs 
in Pastoral Psychology) 


For information write to 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
GARRETT BIBLICAL 
INSTITUTE 


Evanston | Illinois 


THE MERRILL-PALMER SCHOOL 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Service. A multidisciplinary counseling team 
which works with all kinds of outpatient cases 
from infancy through later maturity. Major 
emphases upon child therapy and marriage 
counseling. 


Counseling and Psychotherapy Training Pro- 
gram. One year internships in clinical psy- 
_ chology, counseling and psychotherapy, and 
marriage counseling in a multidisciplinary pro- 
gram. Also programs in tamily life, teacher 
education, research, and human development. 
Fellowships available. Write Dr. Aaron L. Rut- 
ledge, Leader, The Counseling — 71 East 
Ferry, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


tered orientation have far-reaching im- 
plications for the Christian worker. 
These are: the psychodynamic concept 
with its stress-upon growth, needs, and 
interpersonal relations; the psychoso- 
matic emphasis with its stress upon the 
unity of personality and the interrela- 
tion of all needs; and the attention 
given to nature and meaning of com- 
munication. It is needless to say that 
the most effective performance of the 
Christian’s task will demand knowl- 
edge of human motivation and develop- 


ment, and insights into the nature of 
“communication. 


The investigation also. revealed a 
limitation of this approach for the 
Christian worker in the nature of its 
philosophical perspective. On certain 
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Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled 


400 First Avenue, at 23rd Street, 
New York 10, New York, ORegon 9-0100. 


Mr. Bruce Barton, President; Mr. Jeremiah Mil- 
bank, Treasurer; Mr. 
fary; Mr. Willis C. Gorthy, Institute Director. 


Provides comprehensive rehabilitation services 
on out patient basis for physically handicapped 
persons 16 years and over encompassing medical 
consultation, physical and occupational therapy, 
speech therapy, functional re-education, training 
in use of artificial limbs and braces; mental! 
health, psychiatry, clinical psychology, social case 
work, psychological retraining; vocational train- 
ing, special placement, vocational counseling, 
guidance and testing; group and recreational ac- 
tivities. Operates a sheltered workshop. 


Provides physical rehabilitation services on out. 
patient basis for physically handicapped persons 
of any age. 


Predominant groups served are those with ortho- 
pedic, neuromuscular and heart disabilities and 
arrested tuberculosis. Acceptance for rehabilita- 
tion is based on the determination by the profes- 
sional staff of the client's need for Institute serv- 
ices. Rehabilitation services are available at no 
cost to the needy and to others on the basis of 
economic situation. 


Manufactures artificial limbs, braces and sur- 
gical garments for children and adults of clinics 
and for private Patients, furnishing them to the 
needy at approximate cost. 


Referrals are received from workmen's compen- 
sation agencies, private doctors and clinics, social 
agencies, state rehabilitation agencies, schools 
and hospitals, churches, as well as self referral. 


Oliver B. Jennings, Secre- © 


St. Joseph Sanitarium 


Conducted by Religious Sisters of Mercy, 
Province of Detroit. For acute nervous 
and mental disorders, convalescent and 
rest. 


Shock Therapy — Hydrotherapy — Oc- 
cupational Therapy — Psychotherapy. 
Competent staff. 


2420 Asbury St. Dubuque, lowa 


points the concepts and assumptions 
of client-centered therapy bear a sig- 
nificant affinity to the assumptions of 
naturalism and humanism. Therefore, it 
is understandable that the Christian 
worker should adopt the insights and 
methods of client-centered therapy with 


certain reservations. Naturalism and 
humanism are incompatible with the 
Christian faith concerning the origin, 
nature, and destiny of the person. Thus, 
while the Christian worker may adopt 
with profit many of the insights of 


client-centered therapy, he -must reject 


scine of its basic assumptions. 


HERSCH, PAUL S. A Study of Criteria 
for Guiding the Clergyman in His Care 
and Referral of Parishioners Who Are 
in Need of Specialized Counseling or 
Psychotherapy. Ph.D., University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Calif., 1957. | 

Problem: To analyze the profes- 
sional competence of the clergyman 
when he makes decisions concerning 
emotionally disturbed parishioners. The 
question was posed: To what extent is 
the clergyman prepared to accept pro- 
fessional responsibility for the decisions 
he makes? This led to an investigation 
of the adequacy of the clergyman’s psy- 
chological training, both clinical and 
theoretical, at the seminary level. 

Procedure: Two primary sets of 
opinions were analyzed: those of 66 
professors who teach pastoral counsel- 
ing in the seminaries and those of 68 ac- 
credited chaplains, most of whom 
supervise clinical training in_ institu- 
tions. These opinions were compared 
with a control group of 94 clergymen 
from the Los Angeles area. The 
opinions of 20 professional psycho- 
therapists (psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and social workers) were included. 
Their answers were not handled sta- 
tistically, but were yoted in the discus- 
sion chapter. The total — yielded a 
78% reply. 

faves basic questions were asked of 
all four groups. These questions in- 
vestigated the following concerns: (1 ) 
Preferred Referral Source, (2) Quali- 
fying Experiences for Pastoral Coun- 
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seling, (3) Function of the Pastoral 


Counseling Role, (4) [valuating the 


Psychotherapist, (5) Reasons for Re- 
ferral, (0) Supportive Resources when 
keferral is Not Possible, (7) Terms 


Descriptive of Professional Psycho- 


therapy. | 
Findings: The pooled formula for 
handling the differences between per- 
centages was the statistical tool em- 
ployed. Each part of the research con- 
tained significant differences at the 5 
per cent level of confidence. There were 
more differences between the educators 
-and the ministers, than among the edu- 
cators themselves. Educators refer to 
both chaplains and professors. The 
chaplains were significantly more un- 
like the ministers in their opinions than 
were the professors. The chaplains pro- 
vided the highest uniformity of re- 
sponse. There were wide differences 
among the professors with regard -to 
education and teaching assignments. 
Some teach counseling as an incidental 


| chore. A few are in charge of extensive 


departments of pastoral counseling. 


The three fundamental hypotheses of 
the study were upheld at the 5 per cent 
level of confidence. They were as fol- 
lows: (1) Parish ministers and their 
educators reveal role conflict with re- 
gard to the care of emotionally disturb- 
ed parishioners. (2) Parish ministers 


and their educators are in conflict con-— 


cerning effective criteria for caring for 
and referring parishioners who are in 


need of specialized counseling or psy-. 


chotherapy. (3) Parish ministers and 
their educators reveal conflict with re- 


gard to the nature of professional psy- 


chotherapy. 
Conclusion: From the ‘results, the 
following inferences were formulated: 


(1) Clinical experience would seem to — 


be one of the most important consider- 
‘ations in developing pastoral coun- 


selors. (2) Pastoral counseling has not 


ISSERTATIONS 63, 


THE MENTALLY RETARDED 
CAN BE HELPED 


Ministers are in a key position to 
assist the retarded and their 
families. 


For information and literature 
write: 


National Association for eens 
Children 
386 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, New York 


The National Association for Mental Health and 
its affiliates offer guidance to clergymen of all 
faiths—through publications, seminars and work- 
shops—on the community resources for the care 
and treatment of the mentally ill and basic in- 
formation on mental health and mental illness. 

Pamphlets prepared Just for 
the clergy are: 


Clergyman’s Guide to Recog- 
nizing Serious Mental Illness 
The Clergy and Mental Health 
ielsering to Families of the 
Mentally Ill 

Pastoral Help in Serious 
Mental Iliness 


Available from 


NAMH, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 


resolved the dilemma of whether its 


task is partially therapeutic. (3) There 
_is a need for an increase of vigorous 


inter-professional communication. (4) 
Intelligent care and referral practices 
would seem to require a more adequate 
understanding of the transference phe- 
nomenon. This suggests that some per- 
sonal _experience of psychotherapy 


should be included in the training of 
the pastoral counselor. (5) Pastoral 


counseling must face more realistically 
the requirement of professional respon- 
sibility and understand more openly the 
psychological aspects of its task in order 


to acquit itself adequately in its care 


and referral of emotionally disturbed 
parishioners. 


Books for the Minister — 1959 


HE following books have 
been called to our attention by 
the publishers as materials that 
may be of interest to our readers. 
(They are not part of “Books in 
Pastoral Psychology—1959” pre- 
pared by Thomas H. McDill for 
this issue. ) 
These books may be purchased 
through PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
Great Neck, New York.—Ed. 


Childhood and Adolescence 


ANDERSON, HAROLD H., Ed. 
Creativity: And Its Cultivation, Harper, $5.00 
BAKER, HARRY J. 
Introduction to Exceptional Children, 3rd ed., 
Macmillan, $6.50 
BOCKNER, RUTH 
Growing Your Own Way: An age E> Guide 
or Teen-Agers, Abelard-Schuman, $3.5 
BROOKE. AVERY 
Youth ry With God, Scribner, $1 50 
CHESS, ST 
An tatdbdelition to Child Psychiatry, Grune & 
Stratton, $5.25 
EISSLER, R. S., ET AL. 
The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, ‘Volume 
XIV, Int’l Univ. Press, 0 
FINE, "BENJAMIN and LILLIAN 
How * base the Best Education For Your Child, 
nam’‘s Sons, 
FISCHBACH, 
— for Children on Christian Ideals, Abing- 
don, $2.25 
FRAIBERG, SELMA 
The Magic Years: Understanding and Handling 
the Problems of Early Childhood, Scribner, $3.95 
FRIEDENBERG, EDGAR Z. 
The Vanishing Adolescent, Beacon Press, $2.95 
GOODMAN, DAVID 
A amen Te Guide to the Emotional Needs of 
Children, $4.95 
HEIN, LUCILLE 
Enjoy Your Children, Abingdon, $3.50 
HIMMELWEIT, HILDE 
pee | and the Child, Oxford Univ. Press, 


HODGES, GRAHAM R. 
Sermons in Stories for Children, abteiion,. $1 75 
HORWICH, FRANCES R. 
Hn, Magic of Bringing Up Your Child, McGraw- 
JESSNER, LUCIE, and PAVENSTEDT, ELEANOR 
Dynamic Psychopathology of Childhood, Grune 
& Stratton, $ 
KIELL, NORMAN 
The Adolescent Through Fiction, int‘l Univ. 
Press, $5.00 
KUGELMASS, |. NEWTON 
Complete Child. _ in Body and Mind, Twayne 
Publishers, $6.9 
NA 
Your Child and His en,” Public . Affairs 
Committee, 25¢ 
LEWIS, M. 
How Children Learn to edie Basic Books, $3.00 
LOOMIS, MARY JANE 
Preadolescent: Three Concerns, Ap- 
ple $4.0 
NEISSER, EDITH G. 
The Eldest Child, Harper, $3. 50 
NEMIR, ALM 
‘School Health Program, W. B. Saunders 


MARC 
or Constraint? Kenedy, $3.75 
POLIER, JUSTINE WISE 
— to What Woodshed, Public Affairs Com- 


25¢ 
RITHOLZ, SOPHIE 
Children’s Behavior, Associates, $5.00 
ROSS, ALAN O. 

The Practice of Clinical 
Grune & Stratton, $5.75 
ROTHMAN, ESTHER P., and BERKOWITZ, PEARL 
Teaching the Disturbed Child, N. Y. Univ. 

Press, $4.00 
RUSSELL, RUTH W. 
Learning How to Live With Others, Judson Press, 


17 LEADING SPECIALISTS 
Every Woman’‘s Standard Guide to Home and 
Child Care, Hawthorn, $10.00 

SPOERL, DOROTHY 
Tensions Our Children Live With, Beacon Press, 


$3.50 

STRANG, RUTH 
Introduction to Child Study, 4th ed., Mae- 
millan 


, $6.7 
TOPEY, KATHRENE McLANDRESS 


The Church Plans for Kindergarten Children, 
$2.75 
G., 
and RROW, MARIAN RADKE ; 
They se What They Live: Prejudice in Young 
Children, Harper, _ 
WATSON, ROBERT L. 
Psychology of the me John Wiley, $6.95 
WITTENBERG, RUDOLP "M. 
Adolescence and tosiotins, Association Press, 


Child Psychology, 
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YODER, GIDEON 
The Nurture out Evangelism of Children, 
rald $3.0 


He 
‘ZEITZ, DOROTHY 


Child Welfare, John —— $5. 50 


Grief and Bereavement 


ALLEN, CHARLES L. 
When a Loved One, Revell, $1.50 
DITZEN, RUSSELL 
he Storm and the Rainbow, Henry Holt, $3.00 
PEIFEL. HERMAN, Ed. 
The Meaning. of Death, Bliakiston Div., Mc- 
Graw-Hill, $6.50 
OSBORNE, ERNEST 
When You Lose a Loved One, Public Affairs 
Committee, 25¢ 
ULANOV, BARRY 
Death: A Book of Preparation and Consolation, 
Sheed & Ward, $5.00 


Group 


BUTLER, GEORGE D 
Introduction to Community ed., 
McGraw-Hill, $7.5 
CLEMMONS, ROBERT Ss. 
Young Adults in the Church, Abingdon, $1 .50 
DAY, LeROY J. 
Christian Dynamics in Small Groups, Judson 


s, $1.00 
pory, "RICHARD Ss. 
The Character Dimension of Camping, Asso- 
ciation Press, 1960) 
ELLIOTT, GRACE L 
How to Help Decisions (‘‘Leader- 
ship Library’’), Association Press, $1.00 
ERNSBERGER, DAVID J. 
A Philosophy of Adult. Christian Education, 
Westminster, 
FRANK, JEROME 
Group Methods in Therapy, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 25¢ 
GABLE, LEE J., Ed. 
Encyclopedia for Church Group Leaders, Asso- 
ciation Press, $7.95 
HARPER, ERNEST B. 
and DUNHAM, ARTHUR C., Eds. 
Organization in Action, 


, $7.50 
“MARVIN 
The Larger Parish and Group Ministry, Abingdon, 
KLAPMAN, J. W. 
Group Psychothera y: 
Grune & Stratton, $6.75 
KLEIN, ALAN F. 
How to Use Role Playing Effectively (“Leader- 
ship ery Association Press, $1.00 
KNOWLES, MALCOLM and HULDA 
Introduction to Group Dynamics, pn a 
.Press, $2.50 
ROBERTS. DOROTHY M. 
How to Work with Teen-age Groups eee 
ship Library’), Association Press, $1.00 


Theory and Practice, 


= 


ROBINSON, REGINALD 


ae the Small Community, Association Press, 


STOGDILL, RALPH M. 


Individual Behavior and a, Achievement, 
Oxford Univ. Press, $5.0 
THIBAUT, J. W., and KELLEY, H. 


H. 
The Social Psychology of Groups, John Wiley, 
$7.00 


Guidance and Counseling 


HAGMAIER, GEORGE, C.S.P.; 
GLEA SON, ROBER RT W S.J. 
Counselling the Catholic, Sheed & Ward, $4. 50 


Foo Kinc 


FOLDING TABLE LINE 


Kitchen committees, social 
groups, attention! Direct-from- 
factory prices — discounts up 
to 40° — terms. Churches, 
Schools, Clubs, Lodges and all 
organizations. Our new Mon- 
roe 1960 Fold-kKing Folding 
Banquet Tables are unmatched 
for quality, durability, conven- 
SMOOTH, ROLLING. ience and handsome appear- 
EASY HANDLING, STORAGE. ance. 68 Models and sizes. 


FREE—BIG 1960 CATALOG 


Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, 
platform-risers, portable partitions, bulletin boards. 52nd year. 


THE MONROE CO., 35 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


NO. K-3 TABLE 
TEMPERED MASONITE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 


TRUCKS FOR 
TABLES, CHAIRS 


7 modes. 


HAMMONS, HELEN G., Ed. 
Heredity Counseling, Paul B. Hoeber, $4.00 


Handbook of Schools, 40th ed., Porter 


Sargent, $10. 
Junior Colleges po ‘Specialized or and Col- 
leges, 3rd ed., Ae Sargent, $5.0 
LOVEJOY, CLARENCE E 
Lovejoy’s College Guide, Simon & Schuster, 
$4.95 cloth, $1.95 paper 
McDORMAND, 
The Christian Must Have an Answer, Broadman, . 


$1. 
PATTERSON, Cc. 
Counseling sad Psychotherapy: 
Practice, Harper, $5.0 
URIS, 
Discover Your Inner Self, ,McGraw-Hill, 


Theory’ and 


New Socio-Guidramas 


#25, Cheat!” Buford Steffire, Ed. D. 
concerned with schoolroom cheating, 50¢ 
Ss. G. 26, “Mamma is the Boss,” by Buford 
Steffire, Ed. D. Playlet on family life, 50¢. 
Available from 489 Fifth Ave.,. 
New York 17, N. 


Human Relations 


ABRAHAMSON, JULIA 
A Neighborhood Finds Itself, Harper, $5.00 | 

BARRETT, ALBERT M. 
People Under Pressure, 
3.00 


WILLIAM F., Jr. 
Up From Liberalism, McDowell, Obolensky, $3.50 - 
CAMPANELLA, ROY 
s Good To Be Alive, Little, Brown, $3. 95 
DAVIS. MOSHE, and RATNER, VICTOR 
Birthday of the World, Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 


Twayne Publishers, 


Monroe 
i 
75 
- 
ve 
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FAGLEY, RICHARD 
The Population Explosion and Christian Respon- 
Univ. Press, $4.00 (Feb. 1960) 


The es em Basic Books, $5.00 
GORDON, BERT 
Jews in tol Beacon Press, $3.50. 
HOLBROOK, CLYDE A. 
Faith and Community, Harper, $3.00 
HOOK, SIDNEY 
Political Power and Personal Freedom, Criterion 
ooks, 
JOHNSON, F. ERNEST, Ed. 
Patterns of Ethics, Harper, $3.00 
KOOS, EARL LOMAN 
The Sociology of the Patient, Blakison Div., 
McGraw-Hill, $6.00 
LAZARON, MORRIS S. 
Bridges “Not Walls, Citadel, $3.50 
MAGOUN, F. ALEXANDER 
The Teaching of Human Testations; Beacon Press, 


$4. 
MALTHUS, THOMAS R. 
Population: The First Essay, Univ. of Michigan 
r 
MONTAGU, ASHLEY 
Human Heredity, World Pub. Co., $5. 00 © 
The Cultured Man, Pocket Books, 35¢ 
MUELDER, WALTER G. 
Foundations of the Responsible Society, Abing- 


don, $6.00 . 

RENDER. HELENA W., and WEISS, M. OLGA 
Nurse-Patient Relationships in Psychiatry, 
Biakiston Div., McGraw-Hill, 5 

RUNES, DAGOBERT D. 
Pictorial History of Philosophy, Philosophical 


, 915.00 
soROKIN, PITIRIM, and LUNDEN, WALTER | 
Power and Morality, Porter Sargent, $3.50 
THOMPSON, KENNETH W. 
Christian Ethics and the Dilemmas of Forcign 
Duke Univ. Press, $3.50 
WILD, JOHN 
Human Freedom and Social Order, Duke Univ. 
Press, $5.00 
ZERIN, EDWARD 
Our Jewish Neighbors, Abingdon, $1.00 


Juvenile and Crime 


FREDERIC S. 
y Unw eicome Gues J. B. Lippincott, $3. 95 

GLUECK. SHELDON ‘ELEANOR 

Delinquents in the Making, Harper, $3.00 
HUNTER, EVAN 

A Matter of Conviction, Simon & Schuster, $3.75 
MURTAGH, JUDGE JOHN M., and HARRIS, SARA 

Who Live in Shadow, McGraw-Hill, $4.50 
WEAVER, ANTHONY 

They Steal for Love, Int’l. Univ. Press, $4.00 
WINTERS, JOHN E. 

Crime and Kids, Charles C. Thomas, $5.25 
WOOTTON, BARBARA 


acon Science and Social Pathology, Macmillan, . 


Maturity and Old Age 


BIRREN, JAMES E., Ed. 
Handbook of Aging and the Individual, U. of 
Chicago Press, $12.50 
CROWE, CHARLES M. 
Getting Ready for Tomorrow, $2.75 
HART, EVELYN 
Making the Most of Your Years, Public Affairs 
Committee, 25¢ 
JESSUP, LIBBY F. 
eat of Retirement, Oceana, $2.00 cloth, $1.00 


JONES, CLAUDE Cc. 
The of Age, Christopher Pub, 
House, $2.7 


January 


WELFORD, A. T. 
Ageing and Human Skill, 


$4.00 
WOLTERECK, HEINZ 
A a Life In Your Later Years, Dial Press, 


$3.7 


Oxford Univ. Press, 


Psychology, Psychiatry, and 
Psychoanalysis 
AMES, LOUISE BATES; METRAUX, RUTH W.; 
WALKER, RICHARD N. 
Adolescent Rorschach Responses, Paul B. Hoeber, 


8.5 
ARIETI, SILVANO, Ed. 
American Handbook of Psychiatry, 2  vols., 
Basic Books, 
BERGLER, EDMUND 
hall Revolt of the Middle-Aged Man, Hill & 
BLANTON. SMILEY 
Now or Never: . “rea of the Middle Years, 
Prentice-Hall, $4.9 
BOTTOME, PHYLLIS 
ALFRED ADLER, Vanguard Press, $5.00 


BRILL, A. 
Basic «rn of Psychoanalysis, Doubleday, 
BULLARD, DEXTER M., Ed. 
Psychoanalysis and go 
aw of Frieda Fromm f Chi- 


ago Press, $7.50 
CANTRIL, HADLEY, and BUMSTEAD, CHARLES H. 
Reflections on the Human Venture, N. Y. Univ. 
Press, $6.00 (Feb. 1960) 
CASSITY, JOHN HOLLAND 
The gy Murder, Julian Press, $4.50 
ERI 


lies in Basic Books, $5.50 
COLEMAN, LEST 
reedom from ag rev. ed., Hawthorn, $4.95 
DOLLARD. JOHN, and AULD, "FRANK, Jr. 
—e Human Motives: A Manual, Yale Univ. 


, $9.50 
DREIKURS, ‘RUDOLF 


Psychology in the Classroom: A Manual for 


Teachers, 75 
DUNBAR, FLANDER 
Psychiatry in the "Medica Specialties, Blakiston 
McGraw-Hill, $12. 


ELIASBER G, W. G. 


Psychotherapy and Society, Philosophical Lib., 


$ 
ne LUCY, Ed. 
roubled Women, World Pub. Co., $5.00 
FREUD, ANNA 
The Psycho-Analytical Treatment of Children, 
Int‘l Univ. $2.50 
FREUD, MARTIN 
Sigmund Man and Father, Vanguard 
ress 
FROSCH, JOHN and ROSS, NATHANIEL 
The Annual Survey of Psychoanalysis, Volume 
—V, Int’l Univ. Press, $12.00 
GLAD, DONALD D. 
Operational Values in Psychotherapy, Oxford 
Univ. Press, 0 


GREENBLATT, MILTON, 


Ed. 
Rehabilitation of the Mentally Il, American 
Assoc. for the Advancement of Science, $6.00 f. 
INGLIS, BRIAN 
Emotional Stress and Your Health, Criterion 
Books, $4.95 
JACOBI, YOLANDE 
Complex /Archetype/Symbol in the Psychology 
of G. Jung, Pantheon (Bollingen Series) 


$3.00 

JONES, ERNEST; FREUD, ANNA; 
STRACHEY, JAMES, Eds. | 
Collected Papers of Sigmund Freud, 5 vols., 
boxed, Basic Books, $25.00 

JUNG, 

Aion, Pantheon (Bollingen Series) $4.50 

The Archetypes and the merge Unconscious, 

Pantheon (Bollin — Series) $7.50 

The Undiscovered Self, Ago ig Brown, $3.50 
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La PIERE, RICHARD 
The Freudian yore Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $5.00 
LUCHINS, ABRAHAM S. 
A Fundamental Approach to in Clinical 
Charles C. Thomas, $7.5 
MASOR, NATHAN 
The New Psychiatry, Philosophical Lib., $3.75 
MASSERMAN, JULES H. 
Biological Psychiatry, Grune & Stratton, $9.75 
MAUTNER, HANS 
Mental ‘Retardation, lts Care, Treatment and 
Physiclogical Base, Pergamon Press, $5.50 . 
McKINNEY, 
Psychology ‘of ‘Personal Adjustment, 3rd ed., 
John Wiley 
MOUSTAKAS_ ‘CLARK E. 
Psychotherapy With Children, Harper, $6. 00 
MOWRER, O. H. 
Learning Theory and Behavior, John Wiley, 


parma Theory and the Symbolic Processes, 
ee! $6.95 
MYERS, JEROM 
and ROBERTS, BERTRAM H. 
Family and Class Dynamics in Mental Iliness, 
John Wiley, $6.95 


POLANY!I, MICHAEL 


The Study of Man, U. of Chicago Press, $1.75 
PROGOFF, IRA 
t¥ry Psychology and Modern Man, Julian Press, 


RAINWATER, RICHARD P.; 
HANDEL, GERA 
Workingman’ s Wife: Her Personality, World, po 
Life Style, Oceana, $7.50 
RINKEL, MAX, and DENBER, H. C. 
Chemical ae of Psychosis, 
$7.5 
SPIEGEL, E. 
Progress in and Vol. XIV, 
Grune & Stratton, $12.00 
WILHELM 
Impotence in the Male, 2 vols., Liveriaht. $8. 50 
STEVENSON, GEORGE S. and MILT, Y 
Master Your Tensions and Enjoy Living Again, 
Prentice-Hall, 9 
SZONDI, LIPOT; MOSER, ULRICH; 
WEBB, MARVIN W. 
The Szondi 4 Lippincott, $12.00 
WACHTEL, CUR ‘Ss. 


Eds. 
McDowell, 


Your Mind Gan Make You Sick or Well, 


Prentice-Hall, $4.95 
WALKER, NI GEL 

Short History of Noonday, 
WILDEBLOOD, PETER 

Against the Law, Julicn Messner, $3.95 


Religion 


ABERNATHY, GEORGE L. 
The Idea of cqnetny, John Knox Press, $6.00 — 
AMES, VAN METER, Ed. 
"Beyond Theclogy. The Autobiography of Edward 
Scribner Ames, U. of Chicago Press, $5.0 
APPLETON, LEROY H., and BRIDGES, STEPHEN 
Symbolism in Liturgical Art, Scribner, $3.50 
AUTREY,-C. E. 
Basic Evangelism, Zondervan, $2.95 
BARTH, L 


Protestant et From Rousseau to Ritschl, 


Harpe we 
BOUQUET, J ALICK, Ed. 
Be Ye Thankful, Longmans, Green, $2.50 
BOWIE, WALTER "RUSSE LL 
The Living Story of the New .Testament, 
$3.95 
a RONALD, and WEIGLE, LUTHER A. 
e Bible Word Book, Thomas. Nelson, $5.00 
BROWN, H. C., Jr., Comp. 
Southwestern. Sermons, Broadman, $3.75 
BROWN, KENNETH IRVING 
Not Minds Alone: Some Frontiers of- Christian 
Education, Harper, $3. 
BROWN, ROBERT McAFEE, and other 
American Catholics: A nebestend-Jewleh View, 
Sheed & Ward, $3.75 


De WOLFE, JAMES P. 


‘BURSK, EDWARD C., 


Ed. 
Business and Religion: A New Depth Dimension 
in Management, Harper, $4.00 
BUTTRICK, GEORGE A. 
Sermons Preached in a University Church, 
Abingdon, $3.75 
CADBURY, HENRY J. 
The Character of a Quaker, Pendle Hill, 35¢ 


CARNELL, EDWARD J. 


The Case for Orthodox Theology, Westminster, 


$3.50 
CASTEEL, JOHN L. 
Renewal in Retreats, Association Press, $4.50 
CHEN-CHI, CHANG 
The Practice of Zen, Harper, $4.00 
COPE, GILBERT 
Symbolism in Bible and the Philo- 
sophical Lib., $10.00 
CROOK, MARGARET B. 
The Cruel God: Job’s Search for the Meaning 
of Suffering, Beacon Press, $3.5 


CULLMANN, OSCAR 


The Christology of the New Testament, West- 
minster, $6.5 
DAVIDSON, ROBERT 
The Bible Speaks, Thomas Y. Crowell, $3.95 
DAVIES, HORTON 
A Mirror of the Ministry in Modern Novels, 
Oxford U. Press, 
DE CHARDIN, PIERRE TEILHARD 
The Phenomenon of Man, Harper, $5.00 
DeWOLF, L. HAROLD 
The Case for _— in Liberal Perspective, 
Westminster, $3.5 
Answers to Laymen’s Questions, Morehouse- 
Barlow, $4. 
DITZEN, ‘LOWELL RUSSELL 
Secrets of Self-Mastery, Henry Holt, $3.50 
DOLLOFF, EUGENE 
Pastor’s Public Relations, Judson Press, $3.00 
EDDY, ROBERT L., 
Pastoral Prayers Through the Year, Scribner, 
3 


FACKRE, GABRIEL J. 
The Purpose and Work of the nmienine Christian 
Educ. Press, $2.5 
FERGUSON, JAMES 
Prayers for Public Worship, Harper, $4.95 
FERM, VERGILIUS 
Classics of Protestantism, Philosophical Lib., 


$10.00 
FERRE, GUSTAVE A. 

The Examines His 

Press, $1.9 
FINEGAN, JACK 

Space, “Atoms, and God. Bethany Press, $3.00 
FOSDICK, HARRY EMERSON 

A Book of Public Prayers, Harper, $3.00 
GILMOR 

Chistian Baptism, Judson Press, $4.50 
GOLDMAN, LOMON 

Slavery to Freedom, 


GRAHAM, MRS. BILLY 
Our Christmas — Themes Nelson, $2.95 


Faith, Bethany 


GREELEY, ANDREW M 


bing (Church and the Suburbs, Sheed & Ward, 


HARRIS, ERDMAN 
Image and Man’‘s Imagination, 


HATCH, ALDEN 
The Miracle of the Mountain, seinen $4.95 


_ HEINECKEN, MARTIN J. 


God in the Space Age, John C. Wiaston, $3.50 
HOLLOWAY, MAURICE R. 

An Introduction to Thesieey, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, $4.00 
HORDERN, WILLIAM 

The Case for a New datasets Theology. 

Westminster, $3.5 
DOUGLAS 

he Meaning of Worship, Harper, $2. 75 

ROBERT E. 

The World’s Living Religions, Scribner, $3.50 


. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


JOHNSON, F. ERNEST, Ed., The 
Religious and Social Studies Series: 
American Education and Religion, Harper, $2.00 
Integrity and Compromise, Harper, ¢. .50 
4 Horizons in Creative Thinking, Harper, 


Patterns of Faith, Harper, $3.00 
Religion and Social Work, seat $3.00 
Religious Symbolism, Harper, $2.50 
JOHNSON, ROBERT CLYDE 
Authority in Protestant Theology, Westminster, 


$4.50 
KEE, HOWARD CLARK 
The Renewal of Hope, Association Press, $3.50 
KEMP, CHARLES F 
Preparing for the Ministry, Bethany Press, $1.50 
The Pastor and Community Resources, Bethany 
Press, $1.00 
KIMMEL, WILLIAM, and CLIVE, GEOFFREY 
Dimensions of Faith, ee Publishers, $5.95 t. 
KING, MARTIN LUTHER, 
The Measure of a Man, "Christian Educ. Press, 


$ 
KNIGHT, GEORGE A. 


A Christian Theology of the Old Testament, 


John Knox Press, $5.00 
KRAEMER, HENDRIK 

A Theology of the Laity, Westminster, $3.00 
KROCK, DOROTHEA 

Three of Moral Thought, Cambridge 


$5.5 
LARGE. “JOHN ELLIS 
The Ministry of Healing, 


$3. 
LEE, MARK W. 

The Minister and His Ministry, Zondervan, $3.95 
LEEN, EDWARD 

Retreat Notes for Religious, Kenedy, $3. 50 
LEHMAN, 


Morehouse-Barlow, 


Hy Holy Spirit and the Holv staal Herald Press, 


LOEHR. FRANKLIN 

The Power of Praver on Plants, Doubleday, $3.95 
MacGREGOR, GEDDES 

The hee 3 in the Making, J. B. Lippincott, $6.00 
MART Cc. B. 

Patiateel Belief, Cornell Univ. Press, $3.00 
MAZUR, BENJAMIN (Compiler) 

Views of the Biblical World, Arco, $25.00 
NENIEN C., Jr. 

he Power of a Puroose. Revell. $2.50 

MIRCEA. ELIADF, and KITAGAWA. JOSEPH M. 

of U. of Chicago Press, 


NIGG, WALTER 
Warriors of God, ones A. Knopf, $6. 95 
OLIVER. C. HERBER 
No Flesh Shall ew: Presbyterian & Reformed 
Pub. Co.. $2.50 
OLSSON, KARL A. 
Thinas oe and Preferred, Augsburg, $2. 75 
PEARSON, 
The Mintetey of Preaching, Harper, $2.25 


POLING, DANIEL A. 

Mine ‘Eyes Have Seen, McGraw-Hill, $5. 00 
POWELL, CYRIL H. 

Secrets of Answered Prayer, Thomas Y. Crowell, 
REES, PAUL S. 

The Adequate Man, Revell, $2.00 
RENDTORFF, HEINRICH 

The Pastor’s Personal Life, Augsburg, $1.50 
SANFORD, EDGAR L. 

God’s Healing Power, Prentice-Hall, $4.95 
SEGERHAMMAR, ROBERT E. | 

Just Call Me Pastor, Augustana, $2.00 
MASSEY H., Jr., Compiler 

oly Communion, Seabury Press, $3.00 

SIMCOX, CARROLL 

Is Death the End? ‘Seabury Press, $2. 25 
SMITH, JOHN E., Ed. 

Religious Affections, Yale Univ. Press, $7.50 
SPENCE, D. M., and EXELL, JOSEPH S., Eds. 

Pulpit. Commentary, 23 vols., Funk & Wagnalls, 
STUBER, STANLEY I. 

How We Got Our Denominations (rev. ed.), As- 

sociation Press, $3.50 


Institute for 


January 


SULLOWAY, ALVAH 
Control and Catholic Doctrine, Beacon 
ress, 
SWEDENBORG, EMANUEL 
Apocalypse ‘Revealed, 2 vols., Swedenborg Fdn., 
.00 per vol. 
Heaven and Hell, Swedenborg Fdn., $2.00 
Miscellaneous Theological 


Fds., .00 


Fdn ‘ 
THROCKMORTON, BURTON H., Jr. 
The New Testament and haba. 
minster, $4.5 
GEORGE F. 
t Manner of Love, Morehouse-Barlow, $3. 75 
TIZARD, LESL 
Preaching: The Art of Communication, Oxford 
U. Press, $2.25 
TOLSTOY, LEO 
Lift Up oe. oe. Julian Press, $5.95 . 
TOWER, HOWARD E. 
hurch Use of rev. ed., Abingdon, 


$1.50 
VALLON, MICHEL A. 
Apostle of Freedom: Life and ee. of 
Nicholas Berdyaev, Lib., $6.0 
WEATHERHEAD, LESLIE D. 
A Private House of Prayer, Abingdon, $3.00 
The Manner of the Resurrection, Abingdon, 


$1.00 
WEDGE, ELIZABETH 

“Don't Forget!’’", Augsburg, $3.50 
WERNER, HAZEN G. 

Christian Family Abingdon, $1 .00 


West- 


WHEELER, J. CLY 


bu What You Want, Bethany Press, 


‘WILSON, ARTHUR 


Thy Will Be Done: The Autobiography of an 
‘Episcopal Minister, Dial Press, $4.50 
YOUNGDAHL, REUBEN K. 
Live Today, $3. 00 
YOUNGMAN, BERNARD R. 
The Family Book of the Living Bible, Hawthorn, 


ZAEHNER, R. C., Ed. 


The Concise Encyclopedia of Living 


Hawthorn, $12 


Religion, Psychology, 
and Psychiatry 


ACADEMY OF RELIGION AND MENTAL HEALTH 
Religion, Science and Mental Health, N. Y. Univ. 
Press, .00 

ANDERSON, GEORGE CHRISTIAN 
“gs s Right To Be Human, Wm. Morrow & Co., 


0 

BERTHOLD, FRED, JR 

The Fear of God, Harper, $3.00 
BUBER, MARTIN 

The “Way of Man, Pendle Hill, 35¢ 
FAST, H. A. 
Jesus and _— Conflict, Herald Press, $3.75 
FERM, ROBERT O. 

The Psychology of Christian Conversion, Revell, 


$4.00 

FORTES, MEYER 
Oedipus and Job in — African Religion, Cam- 
bridae U. Press. $2. 

FRANKL, VIKTOR 
From ‘Death- Camp to Existentialism, 
Press, $3.00 

FROMM, ERICH 
Psvchoanalysis and Religion, Yale Univ. Press, 


95¢ (paper) 
FRAZER. “SIR JAMES GEORGE; 
THEODOR H., Ed. 
The New Golden Bough, Criterion Books, $8.50 
NESCHEL, ABRAHAM (Fritz A. Rothschild, Ed.) 
Between God and Man, Harper, $5.00 
HILTNER, SEWARD 
The Christian en ca. Abingdon, $3.00 


LEIBRECHT, WALT 


Religion and Culture: Essays in Honor of Paul 
Tillich, Harper, $7.50 | 


Works, Swedenborg © 
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MICHALSON, CARL 
The Hinge of History: An Existential sa: 
to the Christian wa Scribner, $3. 
MISHRA, RAMMURT 
Fundamentals of 2 Julian Press, $5.00 
MOORE, THOMAS VERNER 
Heroic Sanctity and Insanity, Grune & Stratton, 


$5.00 
-MeCLELLAND, DAVID C. 


Psychoanalysis and Religious Mysticism, Pendle 


OGATA, SOHAKU 
Zen for the West, Dial Press, $3.75 


PIEPER, JOSEF 
Prudence, Pantheon Books, $2.75 nd 1960) © 


REIK, THEODOR 
Mystery: on the Mountain, ee, $3.75 
SIMON, RAPHAEL 
Hammer and Fire: Toward Divine Happiness and 
Mental Health, Kenedy, $3.95 


STRUNK, ORLO, 


Jr. 
Readings in the Psychology of Religion, Abing- 
don, $4.50 
TILLICH, PAUL 
pel Courage To Be, 


(paper) 
WINKLER, FRANZ E. 
300 The Bridge Between Two Worlds, Harper, 


Yale Univ. Press, 95¢ 


Sex, Marriage, and 
the Family 


ANSHEN, RUTH NANDA, 
The Family: Its rev. ed., 
Harper, $6.50 

BAILEY, DERRICK SHERWIN 
oo Relation in Christian Thought, Harper, 


BARUCH, DOROTHY W. 
New Ways in Sex Education, McGraw-Hill, $4.75 


" BERNARD, JESSIE; BUCHANAN, HELEN; 
TH, WM. A. 


SMI 
Dating, Mating and a Today, 
$3.50 cloth, $2. 00 paper 
BOWMAN, HEN RY A. 
A Christian Interpretation of Marriage, West- 
minster, $2.50 
BUTCHER, RUTH L., and ROBINSON, MARION O. 
be tee Mother, Public Affairs Com- 
mit ¢ 
CHANNELS, VER 
bel Layman Builds a Christian Home, Bethany 
r 


Arco, 


$1.75 
CHILD STUDY ASS’N OF AMERICA 
What to Tell Your Children About Sex, Pocket — 


Books, ¢ 
CRAWFORD, JOHN and DORATHEA 
Puzzled Parents, Christian Educ. Press; 


$1 
DAVIS, MAXINE 
Sexual Responsibility of Woman, Pocket 
oo ¢ 
DUVALL, EVELYN MILLIS and HILL, REUBEN 
You and Your Marriage, 
$4.95 t (Spring 1960) 
DUVALL, SYLVANUS M. 


Before You Marry (rev. ed.), Association Press, 


$3.50 
EHRMANN, WINSTON 

Premarital a Behavior, Henry Holt, $6.00 
HESTENES, JOSEPH R 

s All In the Family, Augsburg, $3.00 

HUGEN, MELVIN 

The Church's Ministry to the Older Unmarried, 

Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub. Co., $2.00. 
JASTROW, JOSEPH 

Freud: His Dream and Sex Theories, Pocket 

Books, 35¢ ‘ 


LEACH, ‘WILLIAM H. 


‘The ‘Cokesbury Manual, rev. & en- 


larged, Abingdon, $2.5 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


ON 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


Providing an 
Annual — _ National 


FORUM 


Bringing together all social welfare 
interests. | | | 
VITAL ISSUES 
DEVELOPMENTS | 
METHODS—TRENDS 


1960 Theme: The 1960's—Social 
Welfare Responds to a New Era | 


87th Annual Forum 
Atlantic City June 5-10 


Address: 22 W. Gay St. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Association Press, 


MACE, DAVID R. 
hat is Marriage Counseling, Public Affairs 
Committee, 25¢ 
What Makes a Marriage Happy, Public Affairs 
Committee, ¢ 
MAGOUN, F. ALEXANDER 
Love and Peet ge, rev. ed., Harper, $5.00 
MERRILL, FRANCIS E. 
Courtship and Marriage, rev. ed., Henry Holt, 
4 


NEMECEK, OTTOKAR 
Virginity, Philosophical Lib., $4.75 
NICKELL, P., and DORSEY, J. M. 
Management in Family Living, 3rd ed., John 
Wiley, $6.95 
O’MAHONEY, PATRICK J., Ed. 
Catholics and Divorce, Thomas Nelson, $3. co 
RAINER, JEROME and JULIA 
Sexual Pleasure in Marriage, Julian Messner, 


4.95 
ROBINSON, MARIE N. 
The Power of Sexual Surrender, Doubleday, $4.50 


ullity of & Ward, $3.00 
SMALL. DWIGHT H 
Design for Revell, 50 
STEWART, MAXWELL S., Ed. 
Problems of Family Life: And How to Meet 
Them, Harper, $3 
The Growing Family: A Guide for Parents, 
Harper, $3.50 > 


WEBB, LANCE 


Discovering Love, Abingdon, $3.0 

WOLF, ANNA W. M., and STEIN, LUCILLE 
The One-Parent Family, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 25¢ ; 

WYLIE, WILLIAM P. 
Human Nature one Christian Marriage, Asso- 
ciation Press, $2.5 
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current () 


HE REVELATION OF GOD 

IN HUMAN SUFFERING by 
Wayne E. Oates (Westminster 
Press, 1959, pp. 143—$2.75 ) 


(This book, together with Where to 


Go for Help, ts the current Dual Selec- 
tion of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club. Special Club price for both books, 
$3.75.) | 


One primary assurance of the Chris- 
tian faith is set forth with clarity and 
conviction in this thoughtful volume of 
sermons: the living God reveals him- 
self in human suffering. His love was 
manifested in its full splendor in Jesus 


Christ, who suffered in our behalf, and — 


he is present with those who suffer at 
this moment. 

~The author, Dr. Wayne E. Oates, 
knows whereof he speaks. He has en- 
countered varieties of human suffering 
in the hospitals in which he and his 
students have served as members of a 
healing team, and he has a deep knowl- 
edge of God as revealed in Jesus Christ. 
His psychological insight, theological 
understanding, and compassion for 
persons in distress are discoverable on 
every page of this vital book. He does 
not attempt to solve the intellectual 
difficulty involved in the problem of 
unalleviated suffering through a proc- 
ess of logical analysis, but he does show 
how the message of the Psalmist, the 
prophet, and the Son of God are re- 


lated redemptively to mental anguish 
and physical pain. 

These sermons are deeply rooted in 
biblical truth and addressed to persons 
involved in real struggles with moral 
issues, emotional disturbances, and ill- 
ness. They contain apt quotations from 
the writings of Luther, Calvin, and 
Kierkegaard, and carefully selected 
ideas from the poetry of T. S. Eliot, 
Robert Frost, and Robert Browning, 
but they are based upon the author’s 
study of the Bible and psychology, and 
reveal his intention to view human suf- 


fering in the perspective of the sover-. 


eignty and goodness of God. 
There are points in these messages 


~on which both author and reader will 


have second thoughts, and the pastor 
who reads carefully what Dr. Oates has 
written here concerning the revelation 
of God in human suffering will be more 
adequately equipped to relate the Chris- 
tian gospel and the Christian ethic to 


“the grief of the uprooted,” the growth 


of youth toward maturity, the loneliness 
of neglected elderly persons, and the 
excruciating pain of those who struggle 
day and night with illness. | 


—OLIN T. BINKLEY 
Dean and Professor of 
Christian Sociology 
and Ethics | 
Southeastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 
Wake Forest, North Carolina 
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HERE TO GO FOR HELP by 
| Wayne E. Oates (Westminster 
Press, 1957, pp. 118—$2.00) 

(This book, together with The Reve- 
lation of God in Human Suffering, is 
the current Dual Selection of the Pas- 


toral Psychology Book Club. Spectal 


Club price for both books, $3.75.) 
Here is an orderly and extensive 


survey of professions, community agen-- 


cies, and national organizations design- 
ed to meet human need that deserves a 
place within arm’s reach of the desk 
of every pastor and family physician in 
the United States. 

In this book Dr. Wayne E. Oates 
speaks plainly to individuals and fami- 
lies who need help on specialized prob- 


lems. His purpose is to enable them | 


to avoid blind alleys and to locate 
quickly and inexpensively the trust- 
- worthy and available resources. 


The first part of the book is a brief - 


interpretation of what competent and 
dedicated pastors, family physicians, 
medical specialists, lawyers, and social 
workers are able to do for persons who 
- seek their services. oe 

The second part of the book states 
clearly where laymen may look for in- 
formation and aid on the human prob- 
lems of an industrial civilization, in- 
cluding marital conflicts, sexual diffi- 
culties, unwed pregnancies, retarded 
children, mental illness, and care of 
older people. | 

It is hoped that pastors and physi- 
cians, especially in rural communities, 
will explore ways to get this valuable 
hook into the hands of persons who 
need it most. 


—QOLIN BINKLEY 
Dean and Professor of 
Christian Sociology 
and Ethics 
Southeastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 
Wake Forest, North Carolina 


Arthur Lehman 
COUNSELING 
SERVICE 


Experienced, professionally-trained 
caseworkers offer help in parent-child 
relationships, marital and pre-marital 
counseling. Close cooperation is 
maintained with referring clergymen, 
doctors and educators. The emphasis 
is on prevention of serious crises. 
through skilled counseling at the onset 
of personal and family problems. 


A Non-Profit Agency 
(1382 Lexington Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 
For appointment call EN 9-2900 


Fee: $12.50 per consultation. 


psychotherapeutic contributors 


RITICAL INCIDENTS IN PSY- 
CHOTHERAPY. Edited by. 
Stanley W. Standal and Raymond » 
J. Corsini (Prentice-Hall, 1959, pp. 
396—$6.95 ; special price to Book 

Club members, $4.50) | 
* (This book was the December Selec- 
tion of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 

The authors invited some four 
hundred practicing psychotherapists to 
submit “critical incidents of theoretical, 
procedural, or ethical interest.”” The 
were 
asked to suggest “consultants” they 
would like to have comment on their 
critical incidents. Suggested consult- 
ants who agreed to participate were 
sent about ten reported incidents for 
comment on any that they deemed per- 
tinent. Incidents which received less 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


SAMPLE KIT 
with Catalog 


(25 cents) 


Comfort and Strength 


Select leaflets for the sick, aged, 
and shut-in, written by specialists i in 
the field of counseling. 


Designed to help overcome fear, 
loneliness, anxiety in the light of our 
Christian faith. 


Send 25c to cover postage 
and handling, to 


Dr. Harold P. Schultz, Editor 
“Comfort and Strength” 
1720 Chouteau Ave. 

St. Louis 3, Missouri 


three are 


‘THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF FAMILY RELATIONS 


5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27 
California 


13th ANNUAL WORKSHOP IN THE 
TECHNIQUES OF COUNSELING, Aug. 
1-13, 1960. Write for program and informa- 
tion on other services of this non-profit 
educational agency which provides coun- 
seling in all aspects of family life includ- 
ing child guidance. List of publications 
and sample copies of monthly bulletin, 
FAMILY LIFE, sent free on request. 


than five comments were excluded. A 
selection of forty-one incidents are 
printed in the volume, along with the 
comments upon them. 


The incidents printed are done so 
without designation of the therapist 
submitting them. They were not, how- 
ever, submitted anonymously. The 
contributors are listed with their pro- 


January 


fessional identification at the front of 
the book, along with the. thera- 
pists’ self-designation of therapeutic 
“school.” Thirty-one contributors are 
listed; some who contributed more 
than one incident, others who had no 
incident included in the final manu- 
script. Ten of these call themselves 
“eclectic,” eight regard themselves as 
“psychoanalytic” with various modifi- 
cations, three are “Gestalt therapists,” 


kian,”’ and one a self-described “un 
orthodox psychoanalytically oriented” 
therapist. Three call themselves 
“client-centered” and two use the term 
“inter-personal” to describe their or- 
ientation. The group of contributors 


includes 18 practitioners with Ph.D. 


degrees and 13 M.D.’s. Dr. Standal, 
a psychologist, has contributed to the 


theoretical foundations of client- 


centered psychotherapy and is current- 


ly in private practice of psychotherapy 
in Honolulu. Dr. Corsini, also a psy- | 


chologist, is in private practice in 
Chicago. 


The episodes of proposed critical 


significance begin with the dilemma 
of a therapist in a correctional insti- 
tution who feels compelled to terminate 
a prisoner in a therapeutic group be- 
cause of behavior disruptive of the 
eroup. The  prisoner-patient pleads 
that “if you give me up, then there is 
no hope.” He is, accordingly, taken 


‘into brief and unsuccessful individual 


psychotherapy which is shortly termi- 
nated. He returns to report a Saul-like 
conversion experience, is restored to 
treatment and, eventually, makes a 
good adjustment. The therapist ques- 
tions whether the patient should have 
been removed from the group. The 
clergvman who reads the account may 
well find some new perspective on the 
age-old pastoral dilemma of the “one” 

versus the “many.’ 
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Other incidents of probable pastoral 
interest include several in which, fol- 
' lowing extended periods of. non-judg- 
mental counseling, therapists express 
alarm, condemnation, moral evaluation 
or emotional response to the patients’ 
behavior. Although the therapist-con- 
tributors tend to raise the questions of 
violation of technique, the comments 
seem to focus on the quality of the 
relationship and the inter-personal re- 
spect that can be expressed even when 
techniques vary from some pure or- 
thodoxy. 
incidents leaves one with a certain dis- 
enchantment with any 
technique. Certainly the book’s abun- 
dance of brief ad hoc comments by 
therapists of varving. schools tempts 
the reader to paraphrase Justice 
Holmes, that “consistency (of thera- 
peuti¢ technique) is the hobgoblin of 
small minds.” For this reviewer, how- 
ever, the book provides a more reflec- 
tive appreciation of the necessity of 
some consistent theoretical frame of 
reference within which one’s’ work 
can be evaluated. The casual pastoral 
reader is therefore to be cautioned 
against the easy eclecticism of method 
that can, superficially, be found in the 


volume. [2. H. Porter speaks to this: 


in his excellent comments on Incident 
No. 10, which may be paraphrased: 
. therapy can be best understood 
not as a body of techniques . . . but 
as a body of men and women, who 
have undertaken to explore (an) hy- 
pothesis ~(about personality). The 
criterion of evaluation (for procedures 
and techniques) has been the con- 
sistency of the procedure with the 
hypothesis. It may be difficult to 


evaluate why people would reject a _ 


useful technique , .. Therapists I have 


worked with were not satisfied with 
simply 


acquiring therapeutic tech- 
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The casual reading of these . 


orthodoxy of 


CANADIAN SUMMER SESSION IN 
CLINICAL PASTORAL TRAINING 


July 4 - August 15° 
Reasonable cost - Family Accommodation 
| Write: 

THE INSTITUTE OF PASTORAL TRAINING 
ACADIA UNIVERSITY 
Box 116, Wolfville, N. S. 
Co-operating colleges: University of King’s 
College; (Anglican); Pine Hill Divinity Hall 


(United Church); The Presbyterian College 
(Presbyterian); Acadia University. (Baptist). 


Today, when guidance and the deveiopment of 
each individual’s talents and capabilities is of 
the utmost importance, you need to read 


THE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL 


This Journal, in keeping with its policy of 
providing up-to-date and challenging cover- 
age of new policy and practice in the field, 
recently published 


BASIC APPROACHES TO MENTAL HEALTH © 
IN THE SCHOOLS 


Ask for sample copies or further information 
from 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Ave., N. W., 
‘Washington 9, D. Cc. 


niques because they were effective. 
They wanted to learn about the thera- 
peutic process. One fact is painfully 
obvious: you can’t test the truth or 
falsity of a hypothesis if you constant- 
ly: violate 
_ The authors of this volume have set 
themselves a commendable task. Their 
book is well worth reading by anyone — 
who will allow himself the time to read 
the necessary background of incident 
and theory between the lines of the 
brief data presented. It is an interest- 
ing book, not for “once-all-the-way- 
through” reading, but for ‘“‘dipping- 
and-reflection.”’ 

—Tuomas W. 
Chaplain and Coordinator of 
Graduate Studies in Religion 
and Psychiatry 

The Menninger Foundation 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Southern California 
School of Theology 


Clinically-oriented program leading to the 
Th. D. in Psychodynamics of Religious 
Experience and Pastoral Counseling. 
Includes supervised counseling experi- 
ence in a Pastoral Counseling Center. 


information write: 


So. Calif. School of Theology 
Claremont, California 


IFE AGAINST DEATH by Nor- 
man O. Brown. (Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Press, 1959—$6.50 ) 


This is a perplexing book, present- 
ing many penetrating insights and also 
many statements derived from Freud 
and psychoanalytic theory, which are 
difficult to accept unless one whole- 
heartedly accepts Freud’s assumptions 
about human nature and social order. 


The various chapters which interpret 
and reinterpret psychoanalytic theory 
and clinical findings are the product of 
a mind that is more widely read and 
historically oriented than most psycho- 
analytic writers. Hence, what the au- 
thor says is expressive of critical aware- 
ness of where Freud appears in the de- 
velopment of Western thought. As Dr. 
Brown sees it, the essentially pessimis- 
tic attitude toward human nature pre- 
sented by Freud is difficult to refute or 


escape. Apparently he does not see that. 


this attitude is a reassertion of the his- 
toric Christian conviction, established 
by St. Augustus, that man is essentially 
evil, fallen from grace, or innately 
wicked and sinful according to the 
Protestant doctrine. Freud is in agree- 
ment with St. Augustine and also with 
Calvin, and documents his position fully 
from his case material. 


This book contributes to the current 


January 


attempts at reorienting our thinking 


about human nature by a critical rein- 
terpretation of Freudian doctrines 
which were developed and have been 


later elaborated primarily by clinicians 


from their study and treatment of 
neurotics and psychotics. Thus, it is 
important to remember that the psycho- 
analytic conception of human nature 1s 
based on deviant, often tragicaily dis- 
torted, personalities but that psycho- 
therapy can be effective only as the 
therapist can evoke strengths in the 
personality which he more or less 
denies or ignores in his theoretical 
formulation of human nature. 


Dr. Brown explores the depths of 
psychoanalytic thinking and points out 
that we must have the courage and the 
clarity to go on from there to continue 
man’s long search to find himself, to 
create an image of the self that is ex- 
pressive of both his organic nature as 
a mammal, and of his human nature as 
a personality. Dr. Brown points to the 
urgent need to develop a conception of 
man that will recognize him fully and 
fairly as an organism, and. which will 
abandon or critically revise our tradi- 
tional rejection of the body. This means 
giving up the old moralism, not for a 
libertarianism, but for ,a wiser, more 
wholesome and non-neurotic under- 
standing of the capacities of the human 
organism for living in a symbolic cul- 
tural world at peace with his body and 
with society, which is the crux of the 
current mental health movement. 


Those who are genuinely interested | 


in the understanding of the human per- 
sonality and wish to enlarge their think- 
ing beyond the uncritical acceptance of 
Freudian ideas will find this book well 
worth reading and reflecting upon. 


——LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


Belmont, Massachusetts. 
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EADINGS IN THE PSYCHOL- 

OGY OF RELIGION. Edited by 
Orlo Strunk, Jr. (Abingdon Press, 
1959, pp. 288—$4.50) 


Many factors have contributed to 


the renewed interest in the psychology 
of religion. In the area of psycho- 
therapy, psychiatrists and clergymen 
are seeking new ways of working to- 
gether to bring psychic help to the sick 
and ‘troubled. Each has tried to com- 
prehend and accept the role of the oth- 
er. Each has tried to get help from the 
other in understanding such subjects 
as guilt, sin, anxiety, beliefs, faith, 
religious experience, etc. 

Dynamic psychiatry has influenced 


and changed in many ‘ways the devel- - 


opment of the psychology of religion. 
This influence has played a signifi- 
cant role in the development of pas- 
toral psychology. Some authorities feel 
that the psychology of religion has al- 
most been supplanted by the new 
movement of pastoral psychology and 


counseling. One feels after reading- 


this volume that the psychology of 
religion deserves serious attention and 


is a worthy endeavor for both the 


theologian and the behavioral scientist. 


Students of both the. psychological 
- sciences and theology are showing a 
renewed interest in the psychology of 
religion and its historical roots. The 
editor. of this volume, now Dean of 


West Virginia Wesleyan College, has — 


made a compilation of some of the 
-standard studies in the field of the psy- 
chology of religion. From these selec- 
tions one gets a good picture of the re- 
search and theorizing which has been 
done about man’s religious behavior. 


_ The book is divided into six sections: 
“History ;” “‘Religious Experience and 
Conversion ;”’ 
ment :”’ 
Life;”’ 


“Religious Develop- 
“Aspects of the Religious 
“Religion and Psvchopathol- 
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Single co copy, $ 
7 e 
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POSTGRADUATE CENTER 
FOR PSYCHOTHERAPY 


The Center operates low-cost psy- 

_ chiatric clinics where intensive psy- 
chotherapy is provided for adults 
and children. It also carries on re- 
search, operates a postgraduate 
training institute and sponsors a 
public education program. 


Bulletins are available on request. | 
218 East 70th St. New York City 21 


ogy;” and “Method and Research.” 
The editor relates in the book’s pref- 
ace some of the difficulties inherent 
in selecting the material to be included. 
His aims were to select material which 
would contribute to an appreciation 
of classical psychology of religion; that 
would be provocative, original or 
stimulating; and that was not always 
accessible to students of the psychology 
of religion. 

I feel he has met ‘his criteria in an 
admirable fashion. Of course, prob- 
ably any other person making the 
compilation would not have included 
certain of Dr. Strunk’s selections and 
included some material he omitted. 


The first section of the book, deal- 
ing with history, is the most useful. 
No comprehensive history of the psy- 
chology of religion has yet been pub- 
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(The Association, itself, offers no clinical 
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lished. Each selection in this chapter 
is illuminating and one sees in fine per- 
spective the development of this high- 
ly specialized discipline. (The only ar- 
ticle written by the editor is included 
in this chapter). The articles by Pratt, 


January 


Casey, Hiltner, and Strunk are ex- 
tremely helpful because of the ability 


they demonstrate in interpreting and | 


evaluating the data given. Strunk 
makes the startling statement that 
with the overpowering movement of 
pastoral care the psychology of reli- 


gion lost much of its autonomy until 


it is at present practically non-existent. 

Many of the selections in the chap- 
ter on “Religious Experience and 
Conversion” are disappointing in the 


sense that they say so little. The mate- 


rial by Freud, Sante de Sanctis, Ames, 
and Salzman are exceptions. 

Chapter Three on “Religious De- 
velopment” is also disappointing. 
Surely much more must be known 


about this area of development than 


these authors lead one to believe. 
In the section on “Aspects of the 


Religious Life,” Pratt’s article on the 


nature of beliefs and» Ostow’s and 
Scharfstein’s on the need to believe 


are very helpful. Clark’s article on 
religious skepticism and belief is one~ 
of the most stimulating articles in the- 


entire volume. He displays a remark- 
able grasp of the psychodynamics of 
human _ behavior. 


The chapter on ‘Religion and Psy- 


chopathology” is filled with valuable 
and interesting material. Psycho- 


pathology always has tremendous ap- 


peal for the student of medical psy- 
chology. Anton Boisen pointed out 
how religious thinkers shy off from 
the problem of the pathological. The 
physician has done the opposite, for 
he has found that the study of disease 
conditions is one of the best approach- 
es to the understanding of normal 
physiology. This is true, but I would 


like to stress at this point that the 


psychologists and psychiatrists. : are 
often so intrigued by cases of religious 
imbalance that they neglect efforts to 


understand those cases in which the | 
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religious man seems to show heighten- 


ed rather than weakened emotional 
control. 

The final section of the book stress- 
es method and research, and all three 
articles are good. Religion offers un- 
told opportunities for research, as 
Gregory emphasized in his brief but 
informative article. Such writings 


always run the hopeful risk of stimu- 


lating someone in this area of much 
needed _ research. 


At the conclusion of the volume, — 
extensive | 


the editor includes an 
bibliography which will prove of im- 
mense help to the student working in 
this field. | 

As for a oobi improvement, it 


would have been most helpful if the 


author of each contribution had been 
identified briefly with pertinent bio- 
graphical data. 


My over-all impression of this book: 
is a strongly positive one. Much useful 


information is gained through the 
study of it. The reader is enabled to 
see in perspective what is encompassed 


by the psychology of religion, what 


problems face this specialized disci- 
pline, and what the future holds for 
it. Dr. Strunk has made a genuine 
contribution in assembling this mate- 


rial. Some editorial comment by him 
throughout the book would have made 
the volume more valuable. 


-—James A. Knicut, M.D. 
Assistant Professor 
of Psychiatry 
Baylor University 
College of Medicine 
Houston, Texas — 
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VITOMINS 
HHEALTH PLAN | 


In this day and age people are too busy making a living or bringing up a 
family, to take stock of their bodies’ needs. The result is—quick snacks, care- 
less meals, poor, unbalanced nutrition. Even big meals may lack vital nutri- 
tional elements. Soon we may feel run-down, irritable, develop low resistance 
to colds, lack of vigor and vitality, even insomnia. We may be suffering from 
vitamin deficiency and not know it. Only a complete Daily Vitamin and 


_ Mineral supplement can offset improper nutrition and help the body to repair 


and fortify itself against sickness. 


Our “VITOMINS 22” is a scientifically combined Formula consisting of 22 
ESSENTIAL HEALTH BUILDING MULTIPLE VITAMINS, B-COMPLEX 
AND MINERALS, which give a VITAL dietary supplement and contribute 
to healthy blood, bone and tissue, help resistance to colds and other sickness, 
save doctor and drug bills. They are prepared in accordance with the strict 
specifications of the U.S. FOOD and DRUG ADMINISTRATION. ALL IN 
ONE EASY-TO-TAKE TABLET. Please show our Formula to your family 


physician and he will verify our statement. 


We know that you will feel stronger and peppier after you have taken the 
first month’s supply. So we want you to know about the new HEALTH PLAN 
WE HAVE INAUGURATED, by which we automatically send you a FRESH* | 
30-days’ supply each month, or multiples of 30 for other members of your 
family. This Plan eliminates the bother of ordering, running out of supply, 
saves postage and costly C.O.D. charges. You may cancel the Plan at any time. 


We repeat—you are under no obligation whatsoever, you may discontinue at. 


any time. So don’t delay; just clip coupon below AND MAIL TODAY. 


*Vitamins lose potency on the drugstore shelf and in the medicine cabinet. That is why it 
is of great advantage to get a fresh supply each month. . 


DONTE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
80 Allenwood Road 
Great Neck, New York 

I accept your HEALTH PLAN FOR “VITOMINS 22”. Please send the first month’s 
supply—checked in box below—and the same amount each month thereafter. I will remit 
within 2 weeks after I receive shipment. I may cancel the Plan at any time without any 


(] One month’s supply for 1 person .................. $2.00 
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Pastoral Peychology Gook 
Jotun ana reeeive free of charge... 


Jung and St. Paul 


By Davin Cox 
( BOOKSTORE Price $5.75) 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral ony Book Club 
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HERE is nothing of greater importance to the counseling minister than _ 


the understanding of the “way” in which human nature can be helped 
to change and to grow into a discovery of a “new self.” Religion and psy- 
chiatry, both deeply concerned with this theme, are frequently totally con- 
tradictory in their approach and understanding of this important problem. 
The two men who have dealt most profoundly with this theme—St. Paul in 


his “Justification by Faith” and his “Bondage to Sin,” and Carl Gustav Jung 


through his concept of “Individuation” and his “Natural Man”—are not only 
extremely difficult to grasp for the average thinking minister, but even 
more difficult to integrate into his working counseling relationship and 
practice. Both St. Paul and Jung are basically concerned with the ques- 
tion of “What can a man do to change from his original condition?” Cox’s 
Jung and St. Paul is a signal achievement in resolving this antagonism 
between Christianity and psychiatry. 

“There are many riches in this book, intellectually and spiritually. The 
author did not only bring courage, but much logical sharpness and con- 
siderable insight to his difficult task. His book is edifying in a challenging 
way since it unmasks some popular glib thinking about Paul as well as-about 
Jung.—Pavut W. Pruyser, Pu.D.. Research Associate to Dr. Karl Menninger 
at The Menninger Foundation 


SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 


How You Can Become A Member of 


the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any 
books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— 
each month you will receive your compli- 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin de- 
scribing the new Selections. Dividend- 
Books and any special offers. 

YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. 
Whenever you have. purchased’ two 
Selections, you will receive a Dividend 
Book absoiutely FREE (usually worth 
$5.00 or more). Special Dividends, plus 
the regular ones and other benefits, all 
serve to reduce the cost of your library. 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
not come up to your fullest expectations, 
return it fora full refund. This is a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selec- 
tions and other money-saving privileges 
will save you at least 50% on the cost 
of your books. Take advantage of this 


opportunity now! 


BOOK CLUB 
PPBC-109 


Please enroll me as a member of PASTORAL 
PsycHoLocy Ctus, and send me, by 
return mail FREE OF CHARGE, a copy of 
Jung and St. Paul. It is distinctly under- 
stood that I am in no way obligated. I. will 
receive advance notice of each month’s 
Club Selection, so that I may notify you if 
I do not want it; and 1 am not required to 
purchase any minimum number of books in 
any period of time. Furthermore, I may 
return for full credit any Club Selection 
with which I may not be fully satisfied. 


THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 
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